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fei»rroB(At 

Thii is the first numbei of Um Journal of the panieb Umversiiy Hiv 
torical Sotiecy to appear sinca Pakistan acbieved inijcpendence as a sapa* 
rate Slate. Thineen years have elapsed wk« the appearance of the liU 
nufBbex is April 1947 ; aitd io lairodiKlivg Ihe preaeni nuiaber^ it would 
seem eppropriaw to recall soroeUiins of the history of the SociMy eod is 
Jouna]. 

In 1911 a group of scholars, which iiKluded Sir John Thotopsoa, Dr. 
}. P. Vogel and Mr. A.C Woolner, Regisinr and latar Vlce-Osaaecllot 
of the Panjab Uaiwrtlly, came togeeher to fora ihe Pa^lab KIsiorical 
Society. The papers, read at its fne«iin& and other contributions, sub- 
^^ ■ rpt lypBMlshed in its Journal, were of a high order and eabaaced ihe 
repulAtioa of ihe Society boyood the bordm of the sub*coniineni. Ub* 
fortunately ihe Society’s early vigour was not asaiiueliied, and It inSered 
a steady dedme during the seooad decade of iu exbreoee. It was 
eveatually dissolved ui 1931. 

The decline of tlia Panjab i^stotlcal Society hasteoed ibe ioceptiOD 
of a Htnilar project which was already being eatarialned wiihia the Panjab 
University and which In fhet earoe into cxiiteoce practically at Ibe saroe ticae 
— Ihe Panjab Unlversiry Historical Sociely. to whicb the s^t and the sur* 
vlving ehoenis of the old society were iraosterted. Pronuneot in the new 
organiaBtioQ, which was closely assocraied with the Departnieat of History 
ia the Univereily, were Prof. J.F. Bruce. University Professor lo History, 
the late Mr. H. L. 0. Oarratt, Principal. Government College, Lahore, 
abd Keeper of the Public Records OSee of the Province and others. The 
aim cf the Society was deecribed in the first coaber of Its Journal (April 
1932) as "sus^e aad definite-^ promote HistorksiJ Research and. as fbr 
as posable to provide a modeet eveoue fOi the pohlicatlon of iu reeuiu”. 

During the next fUteen yean, a considerable Dumber of Researeh 
Papers was preseDted at meetiags of the Sociccy and subsedueot^ puUished. 
They were fully in keeping with high standard of the proeaediogs of the 
old Pa&Jab Hisiorical Society. For purposee ofreftreoce and convemeooe. 
a eoffiiricte list of the tiCes and auibors of all cooiributioos ia both Jour* 
dbIs betweea 1911 and 1947 is ioduded ia this number. 
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Tbe guidijig in die JouxoaJ of the PiDjeb Hifttoricel Soekly w» 
Prof. J. F- Broce. With hi» frroi the Uiuveniijr Cheit of HU* 

tofy ja 1943. the Jouroal wes ^Uished less ftequeotly aod eveotually 
lis poblkation alto^tlier fresi 1947. 

fa I9j6'i7 (he Society, which had continued to function spasmodi¬ 
cally received a new coasbtoUon, which in effect traasfotmed it from aa 
ffclusively scholars’ body into a tsacbeostudents body. Al preseot 
ibe iludenu cotutilute atajority of Its maaiber while the teachers sit on 
iu Executive Committee to guide aad help the students. The pobUcations 
of the Sodety continue to be mponsiNJjiy of an Editorial Board consist- 
iog of the membert of the Port-Gtadusie Teaching Staff. The lesusdla- 
tion of the Jouroal in its present form hes been possible because of the 
personal loterest taheo by certain members of teaching eiaff and the 
poiniment of a permaaeoi Head of the History Departmeot in the Uni* 
veeaty, 

Tht Editoiut Board aim at publisbbis the Journal, if possible, twice 
yeariy. At the same time K is hoped to atinict contributions from teachers 
and profCesional historians as well as from stodenrs at the posi*Cnduaie 
aodthe Rsearob level. 


BALUCHISTAN IN OUk HISTORY 


Mr, M, ANWAR ROOMAN, M.A., 

Gcrent/nfut Cdlege, Queiro. 

On the l$th AugusL I stood in niy lecture room poaderins over 
the potoniiilUks of Uie new eouotry that had fiJIeo lo our lot. Looking 
towards the forbiddins appearance of Murdar Raape oa the horuon, 1 
remarked to “Hod there been soineihing useful in these mouiii^BS, 
the BngIbK must liave exploited Uui”, And yet, VpiOiio 7 yean, we dis¬ 
covered a vast deposit of gas at Sui which woold suflee to feed our mdus- 
triee for raorc than 100 yeatv A remarkable wealth, indeed. Similar is 
Che cue with the hbiory of BeJ iKhiatan 

Apforenily it seems that Balucliisian has always been a dry mass of 
land shared by mountains and deserts which have conspired to keep it 
under populated. It has hindered the human beings who have decided 
to stay here in overeoinbis Nature and they era doomed for ever in this 
wilderness of decay and death. It has best a highw of the great eon- 
9 u«ron and successive raigraiory rribes and conuninulies that had to cress 
(>us lifeless dmertto approoch the alluvial plains formed by tbe HuMhyan 
rivers. Ufe and licoe have remained motiofUess and du persisting nooo' 
die life thrusts it self ht our view in all Us direcdons. Thh U all ?^t we 
have been reading (and oecasioiuilly seeing) about H unee long and (he iia* 
preesion is so deep seated that we have not been able to delete it or even 
modify it. Our high-ups in hisiorkal research, eves alW 13 precious 
years of independence, have b-xn more concerned, if not wholly eone^ned. 
with the figures and movciaents of the areas (hat have been irduded in 
Rhnrai. fjo serious attempts have been made lo dbeovet the human 
and idenl rrutha hkldcn m the soil of this country and particularly BaioeMs* 
tan has beoi by*passed as a border area where the people are shifty in iher 
loyalties. 

Tbb aibiude is not an out come of ignorance, bji, more eorrectJy.lt 
is due lo n^igjncc for Baluchbtan is what Mu bas made it. The British 
always treated it with indilEerence. To diem it was sin^y a liability which 
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hadiobeiolcratcdwiUyfiillyduetoiUJifaieficmiporuwc. TliBPrtrtdn. 
citi Autonony—the c6*<*Bed hishesl beoii of ihe Btituh rcfime though Tat 
&liori of our oitional upintioiu —nvu denk*l to ii aod one of tha British 
supottieodencs of Mucaiion, J. Lei«* Wilson, wooW aot even kt this 
area liave lu own loiennediaie College. Only a higher secondary school 
was enough. Very little was deae to tap the water resources to Aciliiata 
agriculture. All this has changed to a great extent afur 1947 and ouch 
eaparuicn has taken place in nutters poliueal, educational and aconeraio 
but iha Paldslaju scholars have been indcRhrent to Pakistaii upul now. 
Needless to say that the histories being written m Pakistan are only Pakis¬ 
tani in name tr»d Indian in Aacaeier speaking little about Baluchistan. 
Be it Tarikh-e-Mu8saltnaft-ar»-oP4k«iar*-o*Bhafal (Urdu) of Sayyad 
Hashimi Ftridsbadl or short history of Hind-Pakisian prepared by 
Pakistan History Bosid in 1955 the same old figures and movements, 
so fimlliar in Indian Wstory, are being varnished and re-interpreted. It 
is seldom that we come across any lively faitereal in the territory of PaUscan 

itself. I do not deny tl« utility of re^niarptctattenfbr national resurgence 

bur. probably, love of this country is more imponani for this resur^isce 
and love cannot be respired unless vpc understand the eountry which we 
have w make the object of our tove. If this sony state of n eontinuM 
we shall pever be able to ireonstroct oui eocsety on a realistic basis. 

My porpoae here is not to detail the history of tins region but simply 
to loudi upon certam reelures orBaluchlslani hhlory to provoke thought 
and arouse Interest of the (bneW'Sludents and schotars in ancient, medieval 
artd modem periods. 

In the pra*hlstork age, before the emergence of Indus Valley 
Culture in about 3000 B.C., there evsted small peasant communities in 
aiob Valley, Quetta Valley, Nal, KuUi etc. They were seiNuIRdeot, 
smell city slates which later on merged Into the Indus Valley culture. 
They were the earUssi seats «f human culture in this couosy and if sysi^ 
matic eseavaiion is CMdnued. yet more fruitful results may come to our 
bands The diarovery of these cultures is the most preens achievemenl 
of archaeologUls like Sir 3ohii Marshall; Stuart I^ggoU, the writer of "Pre^ 
bhicrie India" and Dr. R.6.M. Wbeeler, the author of **Pive Thouand 
Yean of Pakisua” etc., and by the noblest gift of Bribah scholarship 
to us. 

Quite a good numbav of the Commuoiiiee that today compose 
the population of West Pakistan are ori|mally the inhahiiaBts ofthisre|ioQ 
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9.g, (fie Bnuhues vfio are 3(Xt,<M nrong, tre (be ouken of Kalai Suite 
aod its pernuaent inhsbiiuits. Tlie Balocbs* wtie peneierated this are* 
in f5Ui and iSrh century, jwned wilh the BnahuU lo devdop KaUt State 
ind later on spread to (he preseot Mam*Busci am aod Siod where they 
are tbeiinile lai^ieommunicy besides Bahawafpur and Sovihern Panjab 
where they are qnite considerable While these radal elemeots canie from 
ou(side«the Patheos, 3CD,OCO stroni, have their cradle in Sukunaa mouB* 
tains and river Zhob known to the medieval oiu^im bistorious u 2ab 
while their area was ailed Zabuhstan. AH these three eiemeoU daio to 
be Semites aod there k no reason why this (mdUioncI belief of these people 
should be rejected or disapproved merely on linguistic froiinds. These 
ibree comWned forcn about 30^ population of West Pakistan.Then Ihere 
a the community of fats which mosUy Inhabits (be former Panjab and Is 
probably the majority community In Wat Pakistan consihuUni about 35 % 
of iu popnlation. Who are ihcee people? Where from did they spread 
into this Country? Wes it throagh Khyber Pass? Probably no, because 
in that case they would not have settled in Kadihi dktrict. (t is definite 
that they were not one of (he Aryan stock. They were neither Baetrtans 
nor Parihiens. Who else could they be? Tbe British historians, steeped 
in so many prejudices end *l(h a strong tinge of Aryuism in their braiiu, 
included them in Aryan fifoup. I have studied the problem many timm 
and from dilTerent angles and I am inclined to accept the oUer theory that 
they were the Scythians or Sahas whose lof|e hordes moved down from 
Central Aaa iato the land which came to be called SoMstan (Modern 
»eetan) aod from Ihere marched andaeUkd into Baluchistan in the vicinity 
of aeeond eentury B C. Hem they lived for about» centuries olsini with 
the abori^nies. the remnanu of Indus Valley Culwro, probably thaDravi- 
dtans. Near about M century A.C. the Brauhuis swarjned into the l»d 
andinteMnned with them. ln;(5lh and 16th centuries (he blech 
migraliens took place and they eamc into conflict with the Brauhui slate 
of Kalal which was h the offini but soon after they ww reconciled entO 
(hdr kinsmen and turned lo ihe rich plains ef Sind and Pai\iab. A pari 
of the Balochs decided to remain here in alhance with the Brauhuis for 
ever and both combined lo drive out ihe Jals. In iliis tug of war, the Jais 
moved towards Sind Waving lltelt pockets In Kachhl. The Balochs wouM 
not allow them (o slay there. They, therefore, were cut up into two parts. 
One TBOved towards Bajputana and paivng through it, settled in Bharat- 
pur, etc . until they wve absorbed in Hindu Society and. In the days of 
Aurar^b, wreaked theii vangeance upon Muslims under Suraj Mai. 
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Tlie oiher lecUoB moved aorthwirds lo McOtan wber« ibey «ere luffi* 
deoliy powaful io ISib centary. They seem to have accepted Islun by 
now bat evea tbea (hey wen not allowed any rest by Ide Balooha who bad, 
in the meaawhiEe, captared Marri Bugii aree, Dere Chazi Khaa, Muzar- 
Argach and Multan. This agaio tent them on (ravels eod a sabstanllai 
Bumbet in Cmlril Panjab embraced Sikhism and became a terrifie anti* 
MueHinfOice. 

t do not guarantee (he aosuracy of ihese links but these ceacluikios, 
hewevec, tentatKe they might be, are worthy of seHoos coosiderttloa and 
1 invite the scholars to probe into the proMem. At lea&t I am sure that 
(he }eU entered this land through Boten Pass and their llrsl borne was 
Balucbistan where they still survive ns Jadgals having their own dialect 
JadgiliorJaiki. 

Io $ih century AC. (Ird century A.H.) when Mahraod had not 
yet flasited acroes (be ladian stage and when only Belodustan and Sutd 
were within the orbitof fststa, Baluchistan was not nerdy a military aree 
but a greet cultoral aonewUh Persian as its iiterary atedium. la the town 
of fChuzdat to the south of Kakti there flourished Rabia, the greet Peraao 
PoelQss.ihe Qunat-uVAiyn of Baluchistan, whose existence speaks vohimBS 
about (he literary standard (hat ihis region had achiaved. She was a coa* 
temporary of Rudaki, (he Brst great Persian Poet, and both, it is aaid, ri> 
vailed each other in exceUeace of composcUon and themes. How neb 
our literature would be when we are able to discover ber poems and lyrks; 
how grand it is to think that Rabia and Rudaki were ibefouadera of daisl* 
cal school of Persatn poetry in Khuzdar and Bukhara respecdvely. 

In (he oiodcni age, (he history of Baluchistanis replete with deeds 
of bravery on iha part of bidlvlduala and movements against Ihe British. 
Pakistan Historical Society has been studying the Muslim fraedora mow* 
mentsm the sutKondnenl for a number of y«K and though their findings 
are not yet known. Ian afraid they roighi have IHl out Boluchlsianas 
havingno ''History", I followed the question a few years back and realised 
that the Baluchisuinies thrice stood against (he Brrtish^First wider Mir 
Mirhnb Khan of Kalat who died lightaag in 1839 jg« after the Firal A^haa 
War, second under Ohwtam Hussain MasooK Bugd m 1867 when he brought 
1200 armed aten against them and fought to the last and fell along wish 
2J7 men and third in Fort Sandemaa area in Zhob under Ajmer Khaa, 
Maftdo Kbel. Of these 1 was particularly struck by Ghulam Hussain. 
Muqaddam Oiradmin) as he was of the Masoori branch of Bugtias, he 
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veiiiun4 (0 defy (he Bniish who, hesidei Uuir owo foriaidsibic war niMhiM, 
fud conscripted the support of tribal SardarGhuUoMurUzaKhJnaswell 
•a Out of L«9hftrt, MttZMi, Gurehruu and Tibhi Luitd Ouds. To me 
he has always t^tpttlcd more than Mir Qasim and Sultan Tipu who feught 
the British with the resources of iheir rcspxiivc stales while Gliulara 
Hussain and his toKowers were Just common men having nothing on their 
side but their spirit of indvptaidmce, indonuiable wiUand a giorious cause 
Even Hafiz EUtunat Klian RoKilla sujiiis eclipacd before him because he 
bad his whole eammuniiy m his bach while Ghuian Hussain was opposed 
by his own ifibcamen. In my o;4nlon he is to be livailed by OBly Shah 
Ismail Shahid who dted aaartyr’s death at Bai^ikotin IS}I fighting against 
thaSiUu. 

Coming to tho recent period of oor history, we And that Nawabzada 
Yusuf All Khan Asis Magiis» (I90S^S) was in totidi with Maubina 
Mohammed All JauJiar and Maulana ZaTsr All Khan etc. Himself a poai 
of no mean calibre, he was almost a dr/otional student of Albma Iqbal 
He was day and ntghi worried about the Baluch up’iA and he achieved a 
gooddalofhismisslonduiinglustuoujtdanor Chie^hip. 

These are j ust a few glimpses from the vast treasure house of histoiy 
of Bsluchistait. Probably this b 'not wiihiit the power of a humble 
student lilo me lo unearth (his vrf»le tteasiire^iouse. Unless our high* 
ops in the field of research look into ihisarea and unless we secure the 
opention of educated BaluchUlants we may nct er know the splendour 
that h Buluchisian. lo fact a full fledged Board of sdiolars conversant 
with the local languages and cnltuns atone will be able to do tho ooMful. 




TWO HISTORIC LtTTERS 

t>R. ZAFAR'UL-ISLAM 


I. Mohsin'UhMulk's kilcf 10 Arfkbo*d 

Tbe accepiucc, in principle, of MusUoi demist f«r sepwue ele^ 
rotates by Lord Minto Id October, 1906, v>ae perhaps tbe aosilBiportaot 
Slid epoch-miiUfigevai which led to the developmeot of Muslim poUikal 
sepaialisffl In the 9ub*coatiiwfil. 

The "NatiODalisi" hisiorUns have sioinieined cluii iho or^enaation 
of ihc depotation was uadoruken by Mohsijhul*MuUt at the beliest of 
authoriiiea. Mr. Arebbold. Principal of ibe M.A.O. College. Allpaih, is 
held responsible for pulling wires at Simla and thus a beliini (he gnod 
irapcrialuLic de^gn of dlvklbg (he Musllres against Hbdus. 

Moulana Muhaentaad Ali Jachar, presiding over the Indian Kaiioital 
Coogress io I$23 recoiled the events of 1906 In tlio following words 

“ .there is no harm in now aayag (har the deputaUoo 

was a 'conunsrul' pctfomancs 1 It is clear that OovoTuiunt 
coold DO longer resist the deemnds of educated lodians, and, as 
usoaL it was about lo dole out to them a morsel (hat would keep 
tbecn gagged fbr some yean. Niiher ic the Muslims had acted 
veiy much like the Irish prisoner In (he dork who, in reply to (he 
Judge's enquiring vdiether jic had any counsel (o represent him 
in tbe (rial, Iiad frankly replied (has he hod 'friends in iuty’l But 
now she Muslins* friends in ihejury had thcmseU'cs priviiely orged 
ibas tbe accoaed should cogage duly qualified counsel like all 
otbers.*’! 

Later TefUl Ahniad publi^ied an Urdu (ranslalion of a letter written 
by Archbold to Mohsin*ul*Mulk on the lOch of August, 1906 : 

"Colonel Ounlop Smith, Private Secretary to H, B. the Viceroy, 
informs me tbaiHia Bacelteiicy is agreeable to receive Ibe Muslim 
Deputatioa. He advises (hat a fomMil lotto requesting pacmissioivs 

1 . Alzal Iqbal tWrUkisaadSpeecbeBofMAifmdAh. 
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(0 wait OA His Eicriloicy tte seni lo Imn. ta thisMoneciioq, I 
wouldllJtetOitiiLkeal^wsuuesiioiu."• 


ftecnaslaiins this klrer iffto Eoglish. ehe Sapn* CMumitUa cooa- 
aMnted ; “li is now a matter of cossmoo knowMge Utai diis deputatios 
was not alcofecliar spootanaous bot was inspired by Simla"*. 

Tlie "NaiioBalUts" have too readUy reVed upon Archbold's letter 
(oT Au|usi 10 (h) aad lustily arrived at the conclurion that Mohsbhul* 
MuUl played hk hand as dictated by the authorities. A little d)OU 0 it« 
however, ma^es it clear that the opening of Arohbold’e letter Is not spoilt* 
aoeous. li is evident that AichboM contacted the Private Secretary to the 
Viceroy and was ioformed that His Eurilancy would agree to receive a 
Muslim depuiauoii. Obviously this pan of Archhold'c leitcT is in response 
to a ijuery made by Ms correspondent. As a tnatter of Ikct, Mohsiii'QK 
Mulfc bad addressed the Ibllowisg letter to Archhold oa August 4.1906 
ftoffi Bombay: 

"My dear Mr. Archhold. 

You must have read and thought over Mr, John Morely's speech on 
(lie jodiaa Budget, It u very much talked of amosg the Mobamioedaiis 
is India, aod is corainonly believed to be a great success achieved by the 
“National Congress" 


You are aware that the Mohammedans already feel a Uiele disappolDi* 
ed, and young educated Mohammedans seem to have e syaqpathy for the 
"Coitgress'’; and this ^cech will produce a greater sympathy la tham to 
join the "eoograss."* 


Although there is liltle reason to believe that any Mohanuaedans. 
eaeepi the young educated ones, will join that body, (here is atiU a general 
complaint on theJr part chat we (Aligarh people) take bo part io politics, 
and do not safeguard poUtkui lights of Mohamntedansi they we do 
not suggest any plans for preserving their rights, and praetkaUy do ao(hmg 
for the Moheounedaiis beyond asking for funds to help the College. I 
Aove got ser^rol Uiftrs oiienrian p^mienlarly ro i/w new propMOi 

of "«(rc/«d rgfmenuMHf' in iht legisiotim coicicikK They say that 
eiuting rtilo* confer no rights on Mohammedans, and no MobammedBas 
gninto the councils by election: every bow and then CovemoeotBomisateu 


1. SaicuCamhue;CeaiUuC)O{iilPrepMalier(beSaprvCooitt(u»p.i01. 

2. TbeMudineppodiioniAiheifrjMaNulenalCDOiRwhedAanHtolAe. 

HaJI Mubaooed lamaU and horn 

yigar id Widk dcocid nwlaltitaaitea 
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t «tny Mohanuedtt o$ two by U&doess, wt, bow^r. oo the 
grouftd of bis ability^ but of Us podtion who is iMtfaer fit to dischargs hk 
dul>«s in tbecouftcH, nor is be eoosidcrcd a true reprtteoiatrvoof his eom- 
munity. If the new rules now to be drawn up Introduce "ekokm" on 
a more extended scale, the Mohamotedws will b&rdly |et a scat, whik 
Hindus will carry off the pAlm by dint of their majority, and no Moham* 
medal) will get into the council by election. 

/I has also brew propas«4 that a imHtcriai bt ntbm/ned to tfls Bxctiletcy 
the Viceroy to tiim* ike attenilon of Qo*Hmrmt to a co"siiereilon of the 
eights of Moha/fnedans. 

TfaolHUaHryltt^onaamatior.oiid,Ifveremain tHeat. lam^rai^ 
people reitt /rove m to fo th^r own veay and oti up to dteii om personal 
opi/dons.^ 

WIU you, therefore, inform me if it would be advisnble to subaiita 
menorial from tfie Moh&miaedsns to the Viceroy, and to teiQiteil His 
Excellency's pennission for a d^lalion to wait on His Excellency to 
submit the views ofMohaamedsasoatheaiauer ? 

You have, there, an oppontalty of knowing lbs opbdoo of Oorenw 
jnent offldals tm the matter, and you cm thus give me valuable advice is 
due coBsectioo. 

1 shall bo highly graieful If you will consider this a very iioportant 
matter, and inform nm of youi opinion as soon as posvble, after enquiring 
every thing and giving it full consideration. 

Hoping you are <Mag well. 


I am. 

Yours very sincerely, 

MOHSIN-UUMUli,* 

It is evldeBt that Mohsui*ul'Mulk, assuming the leadership of (he 
Aligarh fflovoneoi after the death of S^yid Ahmad Kfisa. like other mat 

J. EmofaedsaCdM. 

2. Text of (be krw is pmeriol b be Mtaie baoen et (be NUboelUtniy Of 
Scotland fidabiBih and b (beMeelv Peoses it be tedkOflke Lbniy.Loodea 
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of li|tt ud iMnHii amoa^l ih« Muslims, w&9 perturbed by John Motley’s 
bQdsei^eeeb. He ww ^preheuive of Uu growioynihieiiceoflheeoD* 
frees enonpi (he young men of oommuuicy end hod given aerioue thought 
to (he problem at Uglim>ilag their oew poliUcal ospimtiens. He, there* 
(ore, altowedheuadf to be persuaded into organUing a respectable Muslim 
depulaeion to wail uponihe Viceroy in order to appraise him of the poUtkal 

demands of his nation' 

Inthelightofthialertcr, acopyofwhichWBS forwarded by Archbold 
(o Colonel Dunlop Smith, it is entirely wrong to nscrl that the ^irvir 
D^tasioB MS the outcome of some underhand arroagement between 
(he Aligharh kadersbip artd the B/liish autboritiee. 

SQ 8AYYID AHMAD ON THE MITIINY 

la 1957 many articles were published on the nature of the ioaurrecUon 
of 18S7, Ibree years ago It was prterally bdeived and p/opogpted that 
(he rebellioQ of 1857 was, in fhes, a war of Indepeodenca. Recently, how¬ 
ever, I haw been able to lay my bauds on a letter of Sir Syed Ahmad Khan 
addressed to $ir Xoho Kaye which, I feel, diould b« given the pubUct? it 
deserve«. ibe eootertts of this letter are aelf-explaoetory. It Is iher^ 
fore reproduced below without any coDBieats 


21 , Mtcklenbufgk S^va/e, 

iv. a 


14/A December, 1869. 

Ky dear Sir. 

With many aaoy thanks I beg to acknowiedge the receipt of your 
favour of the 3Mb ulduie and at the same time to aek your pardon for the 
delay which has takeo place in answedag It. I am sorry to Imrn yoo are 
unwell, bur hope (bat under God’s blessiBg you may ere long he restored 
to your wanted healtb. 

In yours now ooder reply you honour me by asking my opinion **ss to 
^ esteni to which the Mutiny of 1657 grew Into a popular rebellion in the 
RW.Provincesand express your opioioa that it was not a mere mutiny”. 
As far as my personal knowledge extends respeesmg the Sepoy Revolt of 
1857. and from ell that I have learat from investigation I find that even the 
use of Iheexpressioa "MUirary Mutiny” conveys an ides of something more 
than the naJ faei. It cannot be denied that (he use of greased c&lridges did 
viaiencetothesuperstitiooorthe Sepoys, who cooseqoeBtiy determined 
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QOt to bitt the ttmo. AIcnott ell the Sepoys hed uiunimously resolved 
never to Wie the Cftrlndge. which dctcnninali<>n was the oety charge itut 
could be brought against them, till a very severe punltiinnt was ioAlcred 
upon them at Mecnit. a ptinishmeot which produced a sirong impression 
on the minds of those men that they must either Uu the greased canrid^ 
or suffier the punlshmeot or ihei r disobed tance. And it was then, and not 
before, that the dlsomunt of the Sepoys grow Into a Military Mutiny, 
I am strongly of opinion that. If before tl« innieilon of punishment the 
alternative either ofblilnB the cnrintlge!; or resigning the service, bad b«a 
ofibred them, the Sepoys would undoubtedly have peaceably withdrawn 
Ihemstives from the Company's Service*. If the real fbcls conneeud 
with the revolt In (ha K. W, f. be calmly enquired Into, I do not iMnk that 
ths events which happened there can property be dnl^ated u a 'popular 
rebellion.* Undoubtedly the people of the N. W. P. were dlssatlsikd with 
the Coiupan/i rule, and this In a great measure was owing to tha foKowiag 
cauHs 

The dccey of respectable families wiihoul tha void they left being 
flikd up byeibsrw 

The non**aii(enee of any means by which the native eommunlly could 
procure honourable aliiuiiioni, and nora aspadalty^ 

The fbr/bllure of the Muafee (right of holding lands without paying 
any rent to Oovemment) which act of the AuiborlUai woe eonsMered a great 
InjuiUce by Ihe natives; and lastly to seme other causes of kii Imporlance, 
It may also be safbly assarted that Ihe Qevemmwii's eiorclta of the "right 
of PrademJnanl Power", a power subject to no regulations aed unlimited, 
and the Intarferenco, in a way till then unknown, In ths cases of Adoption 
and Lapse, had created a distrual in iha mind of the native Chiefs who 
perhaps did no longer think themsrlvea secure, ft does howsvar by no 
means appear that even this illmulaMd them to revolt or to take any part 
tn Ihe rebellion, for no naUve Chiefs whatever, who were In possession of 
their prineipaJity, notwithstanding tbadisiruslwrtthwhJchthey looked upon 
tbe coapany*s rule commluad ibemtdvcs by any eel of rebellion against 
ibe Governffleot. Quilting ibe subject ofihe Military Mutiny I shall now 
briefly deosdba the character of the rebellion in the N. W, Provinces. Tie 
rebellion in the K. W. P. assumed Ihree forms 

Ist; ftobb.*n and Docoits who were kept down by Ibe power aod 
strength of tha Goveroneni now assenbUng in numbers net 
only aitadud wayfarers but abo pluodared villas and 
even towns. 
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: Some of tfaa mlitof Chie6 »bos« fbmUlM had faJkn into 
deca)!, «ndeavouftd the muwltatlon of Ibeir anceatn] poH«r, 
This sort of mutiny occured in tour placet : Cawopore, 
Barlally, Bgneur, and Fiimikh^bad. Some of these parties 
tried to have theiosdvta reatored while others w«t com* 
pdled by the muiinem to make an effort. 

; Some of the lover classes, variously employed, entered the 
lervicas ofsoch rebelllaut Chiefs, 

The &rst kiod of rebellioo cannot strictly be deemed one a^aiiiat the 
aovemrsent. The third sort ofrcbetlion also although uadoubtedly a crime 
cannot be called a regular rebellion. This notion had tateo deep 
root in the natlvs miiid, in tunea previous to the Company^ rule, when 
Chiefs bODght with each other and when engaging in the sulitsiry service of 
either party was not considered as a crime. 

The second sort of revolt was indeed of a serious nature, but ttue bed 
filing was eaclosively conhned to the above mentioned rebeliious efaiet^ 
and was new general. As far as I know the population of no pert of the 
N. W. P. tried or even thought of reudering any asdstance to the native 
rebelUetis Chiefs, much less than of cubvertiog the British rule. A great 
proof of Ihe justice of the assertion lies in the fact that as soon as the 
mntiiioos troops and the rebellious ehle^ were es^Ued from a District, 
was ifomedlatety restored. 

1 thereibre think that the mutiny of iSS7 was not a popular rebetbon. 
To a Butopeao mind tmacquainied with the state of Indie, the very oacoe of 
a rebellion at once carries with it an idea that the people of the country 
must have taken part in it, and the real facts are thus ignored. 

With feeling of dneete regard, and hoping the above will suffice to give 
you some idea of my bumble opinloo. 

! reicuun 
Dear Sir, 

Very Truly Yours, 

Syed Ahmad. 


To 

f.W. KAYEEsci.. 
f/ifia Off^. 



SUREND&ANATH BANERJEA, SVEI» AHMAD KHAN 
AND THE BRITISK RULE 

•y 

MUZAFFaR M. HASHMI, M.A. (Pb.}, 8A. HONS. (LONDON) 

Suraidruirh Bucrjea aad 5y«d AhsiM KQua both Appear to be mo* 
denies lo the eore in iheir atdiudo towards the BniisJi rule. They 
exiremism ia (ndlAn poUUes end opeoJy condeianed gnA lendncm ia 
ihfiir reepeetive conuounliies. Both of them believed in ibe penMoeacy 
of (he British rule with cerlun reMrviUeiu end were admirert of fii vir* 
tueus effiecu. 

Thdr atiitodeei however. diJSered on two pointi. Finl wu the uethod 
of adtnlnJsuiUoti. Syed AhnM believed ia |eod tovernnwai while 
fiaserjee upired for the Mlf^goveramfliK whliia (he Dflilih Empire. Tbe 
•eeond dilTermce wu on the aiode cl* refome. Syed Ahned wiAled 
BriUilt iuppori le rcrerm the welel, relfpioui end educaileiia] coodldoM 
of the Indians and pvclcuUuly of ih* MusILou. BwmJm bad vvy liiUe 
w do with this iipeet of tbe Indian Society aad conceniraMd Ua effwti 
on the eoMiituUonal nfoniu instead. 

BaoeriM'a altitude lowarda the Brilisb rule can be aseeruined froa 
a Ibw outsundiai axanpki of hk diancier and polltletil career. Deapite 
tbe faet. that In hia e«rly life he luffered al the bartda ef ibe firlUah burMU* 
erete and seeaUed edtmiioniwi in ladia at well u in Knilaad, be never 
loat the touch of the conetitutloul means te achieve peraenal and nailooaJ 
ainWiloni. Ha was once dUdualiOed frost the Indian Civil Serviee du* 
le a mlausderetandini about hk a|c.' When Utli was reowved and lie 
wu re*inaiatcd in (he urvia. fUs imnediaw superior lurjied acaiast bin 
and aucceuAiliy manoeuvred for his disioksal. • Hit appeal to the eutbe* 
rttisa of tbe India Office also proved fruitJeai.' He wu a vktiiB once spin, 
when in ISTS. was refused to be called to the Bar by the Bencben of the 
Middle Temple with no reason or juttl&uaiion.* All ibis could not main 
him fo to the estremet apbut the Briikh rule and in fact, hk ipecelue 
were Idll of odairaiion for the Orltkh virtuM. In fijs praaideatial addraai 
to tbe Conpou in 1902, he reparded all educated fodlans as (ho pupils of 
iheEniUsb. la the same speech, be admires EB|ii*h iDSliiuiiou a&d 
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cleverly a&Ks the BrfCkK to appreeiue die ladieo tabidoii for ibe self* 
govenmMai as it wu mspired by Cbeir educalion. In 197S, he addressed 
Ibe Chlcuiu Medical SCMdants and said that Eo^land like Rome eod Athens 
bad a mbsion to conquer the East. It was “to save, regcoerate and eniaA- 
cipaie froia the daiins of iporaiKe, error and suparstitione, some 2^0 
aillna people of ladia ; to beal the woiuda that have been on 

them by die rcpacily of their fonner rulers... .to help towards the cos* 
suiQDiation of Indian Unity and to rccondle the jorringeonflieia of tbe di¬ 
verse Indian nationalius". Hk niodcniu attitude can also be jod^sd from 
his actfvitiee after iho penitioo of Bengal Although he tried Us heal to 
make ibe act lupopuler in lodia and parckulaily m ^ iatrodu* 

cihg fiaiMa Matarau. by making tours and by hoidiiig public meeiings) he 
sever allowed nny ulrane detsce to achieve his objective. Whoi iwo 
young Bengalics vniled him one night asd asked for his consent to asami- 
naia Fuller the Ikutesant gevemot of Bast Bengal, be cueceaafuUy cooled 
then off. Lord MIsto who once misiooh Beoarjea as one of tlio eairo* 
mists and despisingly celled him '*King of Bengal** in a letter to Morfey,t 
later os changed his opuloD and desenb jd one of his (Base<^*s) speeches 
against the revolutlOMry ucrtviiiee of Ibe Beogaiitt as "an cxcaHent 
speech.''* Muuo eUo eppreclaicd the elTotis of Beiterjea to organise 
bJgmeeiiji^toraoum ihedeathorKugfidwerd VO laoneorUs tele* 
grains sent to the Swreiary cf Stale Misio saki, “No enefa spectacle baa 
been seen bef^ in CUeiUta.”^ 

The moderate aiiicude of Syeil Aluned Khan tesrards Ibe Brkisb rule 
Itas never be;a challesged by any scctioa of tbc utdiao opinion. He was 
ccmiBced by ike idcu chat the salvaiioji c/ the MusUnu lay in ikaii eo* 
operaiioA wilb dm British. His maia mierrai was in the eocUl, educaiioaal 
and religious rci'orou of iho MusUns. 11c catered policke wbeo it was 
absolutely aecessaiy. Wbcu Ike ladien Neliojial Congrau was going 
ehead In its demaods for the repreeeniuive insduitioits. Syud 
Kkdn was busy leUiag kis orekgwiusu ibe value uf such instituuooa 
dirough (be m edima of Wesicm educauea. Unlew the Musluos really 
uaderscood ihcin, they coyld not make ivroducuou 

in Indiao Society. With this reuson in mind he dspreciuied tbs attempts 
of Hiiji M oh e mip i d Umail to reconcile with the congress oa dus issue. 
^ w » convinced of th e iruih of Us moderate atikode, that empteii- 

(1> Uocl«Ceimi 90 LlrteNOOeeLibfifv.dued Mardiie, 1907, 

C2) MedevColleeUens.lMisOJ^UWifvdt Marchf I9Q9. 

0> MertejOjlIeedeoa ladle Ofi» Urerydt. Msy 7, ihjo. 





c«lly coodemncd tbe WAbabi outrages on ilw North-Wesiaoi Froabar. 
la hei. he hab onc« Bujcniiicd< *'1 am a Wahabi” and wu ruiiy a accord 
with their refoniiijig zeal. But cxvenutm could never eilraet hU appr^ 
ciabcn. As Tai as the British were coiKcmed he was in favour of bringing 
about even an ideolo^cal cooipromiee. Syed Ahmad Khan knew very 
well that antagonism between Iilain and Christianity based upon popular 
prejudicee was very strong and could ploy havoc agtunst the Cbistiafi 
rulers aad vtw rtrsa. Therefore he preached the Islamic virtue of "Love 
for MaokiiKl" and repeatedly etitphasizcd thsl Jesus was one of the great 
Fr^theris of tsbm. Moxover be advocsied the doctorine. once favourite 
of the Umayyads that "Obey GotL His Pccidiel and aU who are your 
rulers." 

Bane^ea and Syed Ahmad, (hough m their moderate atucude 
towwds the Bntl^ rule, differed fundainentally oa the method of the 
Indian admloisiration. On scvsnl oeeasioBS. Banci;iee emphasized the 
need for iJte self'Oov^omost. Speahing at the Laieknow seesson of the 
Indian National Congrese in 1916, he said, “This self-goventmeot would 
be within the Imperial system of the Briibh Empire." in the same speech 
he refilled the slatcmenls of some of the British offKiab, that the Coegress 
did not represent the Indiaa masses end if granted self>goventa»eni would 
not be able to look:*after their interests. He refused to agree that the Indians 
were not yet ready for the sclf*govenimcnr. He gave examples of the elect' 

ed fflonarchy ia ancient India,t nenttonedDcntocracyasthehMScflslaffi 

and reminded dK British the plight of their Pulkmeni before the Reform 
Act of 18J2. He said, "Wc want self-government in ibe interest of the 
Empire to whkh we are so proud to belong to... .goodgovcnuseniis no 
siJHtitute for seir^govemmcnt. He hnisbed bis speech by saying, ''We 
want self-foveiTmieni for our moral elevation as polttkal nfcrioriiy in* 
volves moral degeoeraiion.''* 


SurendranatH Banerjea's demand for setf-sovemment within the im* 

poial system was based oftiho assujj^tion of univenrd sufferage. 

this asumption whidi was empbaticalJy defied by Syed Abnad Kliae. 
He knew very mil that if that were grentoS, the hiusUms who were is 
numerical minoriiy every when in India wouW not be abk to secure any 
worth'Wlule representation. It was this foct. which made Syed Ahmad 

(I) Tba Wiffi* now out dated anl 1’ baisJ oa tJi* Hindu KiUiOM efiy. 
u<Un reecTchea bs*« pravtd cau tVra wm no eaetad awnaiMy a mchdc 
I ndia. 

tX} SamtdraMiB 9aeedM • SpeecbM. 
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KUn lo oppose (he idea of representaiive govenuMni. Otherwise, he 
was (tie hrei Indian, vho for ^ fint liow popubrieed (he ides of Indiea 
repreeeDt&don b (he eucotive govemmeiU of India. In his pomphlet, 
*'Qui»es of the Indbs Revolt*’, one of the three mak uusee that be du* 
cussed was the ignorance of the Iftdian condirions by the govenuDeet. 
Syed Abroad adtieed the mlars to associaic Indians b (ho administradoo 
in «der to receive upio^xe ioformation of ihdr :d»s r*nd belieft. Rut 
he preferred nomkaijon (o etecUon. S<;condfy, Syed Ahisnd was as ariH 
toerai of the first nie and could sot lee tbe lower class peepk entertog 
the adminotratioQ of (be eouiury through deciions.i 

Anoihcr fiutdaaMitat difTcreiice between tlic cvro leaders wm on the 
fonns of the refbnss. Benerjeo, bcmi a poktkias to rbc core had little 
to do with social reforms. He had opened a a«w ooJIege at OUcutta and 
was a leeiurer bimselfi but Ids tuiit was to use Besgnit youth to aclueK 
pobiical ends. His memoirs give (be impression (hat Banerjea's mam 
objective was polities raiber (ban education. It was only ooca, ihal be 
attended ibe social eonkreace orgamaed by B.O. Titak in 1S95 and ad- 
t^sad (be youog men to support the mission of Tilak.^ Baneijea is 
also described as a great admirer of Tilak’s personality and chaiacier.J 
When Tilak celebrated the aanivcmiy of Rgja Ram Mohaa Roy at 
Bombay. Banetjea io conjunction with Basu celebrated the anzdvemry 
of Shivaji. But (bis was perhaps an act of courtesy, otherwise Banerjea 
never took any interest ia the pbyucal trainog of Lbs Hindus, in teviviBg 
the Hindu culiura or is going back to ibe Vsdss. 

On the other haul, Syed Ahmed looked towards (be Briosb rule as 
a source of help for (be introduction of social and educational referms 
among the Muslims. His poftriesd activities were mainly aimed at gaining 
oflicial Ibvottc for his relbmung seal, IMortunetcly, he had to fight on 
two fronts aiuuhaneously. He bad to convince tbs BrUah of ihs Muslim 
loyalty and tsil bis own people of the advaetagm of the Wcsiem eduo* 
cion. Ha was fortuiute to have collected around him men like Hall and 
Naasr Ahmad who were gemuncly desirous of cradicaciBg superstitiooe 

(0 ZaSark, BA. MuAsuin JtiOtB—(uepuUldtM Omsc cf RlD. 
trofB LeeCen (Mvmkr aibmhud Jo JMS) 

O Otwek. P,C. The devetopmeni of Natienal Cor«rM (uapuUbltfC 
Tbewe tf nv p, rresi UoCce VidTcrsiy I9$S) 

Jbk. 
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from aiDODs Muslims. S)^ Alunad Umsslf had to wriu cooiffism 
rary on the Quran and to translate the Bible, At the t;mi. he bad 
to correct the beliaft oF Kvntet' and Muir^ in regard to Islam asd ibe 
Muslims. In short, Syed Ahmads* appraoeb to the Brfd&b rule was to 
exlraet help^ Tor reforrtung the conditions of the Muslin India. Before 
he had done that, he could not possibiy worK cn the Unes of Suitsdraitatfi 
Banerjea. 


(1) Revtew on Itw book of Dr. HueUr. 

( 2 ) Bium on the Hb of Wo^nmae, 





A Tll&S;.E FOR THE PUNJAB LEADEBSHIP 
Bt 

YUSAF ABBASr« MA. 

Tlie KUaB9!m«nt b«n^ Sir Fa2l*)*Himin and Sir Sikaoder Hiyit 
Khan ^ave riM to serious muundeRlandini betereen the ivo politicuigt 
and became a subject of lively conirovctsy in the cootcoporary Muslim 
ptu9. The <Uily Bhsvf in its issue of 2Sth February, I9}$ renurbd that 
"for some time past the etmosphere of Panjab politics has been full orru* 
mours of supposed rivalry between Mbn Forhi^Kusein aad C&pt Sr 
Sikander Hayal K han on Uie {question of Chtef nuni«tcrsbip of the Punjab 
oader the new constiuit jonal eet tii\" Daiir‘i>}odli\\\ta orian of tho Unioolst 
Paiiy ID its issue of 24tb Febnury 193$ frit coimrained to write an editorial 
to eoipbasise the solidarity of the cvo Ufiionist top lenders : “There it bo 
difibrenee between these two (entleiDen, but it is unrortunate that ibe 
Hindu press has spread this carvard so pmiscencly that even those who 
are well conoected with aRacrs find themselves in a state of pecpiesity. 
VnfOrtunaialy some of our Muslim contemporaries have added to this 
coafusion. The Hindu papers are persistenlly S{nad>ny the dirty pro- 
peganda that Mian Sahib is an aich-communalist and Sir Sjkinder 
Kayat Khan is a dear ftiend of the Hindus.*' However the riluatiOB was 
difCerent than portrayed by the Siton or the Daur-UJpdid. 

Rno Bahadur Chhotu Ram's statement in coninidieiion of such pe- 
slMeitl speealations about their diflitrences, reveals between the lines the 
serious nature of their rivalry. "Foe some time pest it was generally be< 
lieved in political cirties that the stags was being set in the Punjab for a 
"tusek" between Sir Sikander and Sir Fard for the olTice of the Cbief 
Miaister. It was further believed thet a combined party of certain Hindu 
and Sikh politicians was preparing to offer their leadership to Sir Sikander 
and boidiog out to him the prospects of Cheef MinivtersJup, provided be 
coaJd brisg with him a suflkiertt number of Muslims to form a stable 
majority in the Council. Public attention was pointedly drawn to the 
likelihood of an alliance on these lines by ihe speeches made in the Legi^ 
lalive CoutKil some lime ago when party leaders fotmolly bade fhrewdi 
to Six Sikander. Hindu and SiXh leaders posntadly expressed thar desire 
to see the retiring Revenue Member at Ihe helm of the ministry in the re¬ 
formed Council, and said that, if they oould have Sir Sikander as Chief 
Minisur in the Punjab, tbe communal and other safeguards )a ibe cooiU* 
piboo would not nailer. They (linher suggested that they would allow 
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Sir Sikauder to wyoy hit "Jaw" fMB cfae PMnjab Counctl oaJy uodl tb* 
adveot of Uw now reforms. Sir Sikudor's repty sugfosted a proviuonal 
BceepUoce of ihe 'offer'. 

Sir Pozl-i-Husifto*8 folJowra in Punjab aswrted tht( the real 
object of me pro«Sikanilcr Haynt's move wae to keep SI; Pazli out, aa It 
wu 3enerrJ]y bdieved that the choice of Chtef Midster lay praciicaUy 
between these (VD Mculin leaden."i 

It it surpnsni that in spite of tho later siatenenu iuued by both 
of them deoying thdr mutual dfibreneos, they failed to carry much 
oonviciloft viib tho newspapers and the people in general. Both of them 
look pains to emphasize the cordial nature of their personal relailonihlp 
aM paid glowing iribuiee lo each other publiety. The bi iu Issue 
ef27eh Pebruiry, 1935, published the account of no Interview with Sir 
Sikaader Hayit, in which he wes reported lo hiv« Mid that “he accepted 
Sir Pasl.i.Husuin not only ai his own leader but alio loolced upon him as 
the greateil leader of Muualmani," n« newspaper etpreseed iu pfeai* 
ure on Uiii clear rebuuai of Ihe Hindu propaganda against Muslim kade^ 
thip In the Punjab, but “regretted the Inordinate delay Id the inue of Ihie 
eonmdiciion." 

to spite of fbrmal goodwill, the dllTerancci seem to have been too 
real to be piaitered over Is newspaper etaianenie and eenlradlctioni. 
'niU luiile, as It did eons on thaleveofeensiltuUonal changes, had a deeper 
poliUeni elgnlficance than a mare ntrangeinent between two eld friends 
on their perionel level, in \9U the poliUea! situation was vary Ituid aJl 
over the iub«u]ilnenii new poUUcal grouinnci end alignotcnu seemed 
to be Ihe order of the day. The politieai leaden wore refurbtibing their 
armour and ihe poliiieal parties galvanising their organisations to flghi 
(he sfecUon batlle under the new oonstiluilon. The transfer of pollilcul 
power In the provirtcsi was to be a result of direct eketions in wbkh tho 
party and ponoBal podUon would itecesMrily depend on the degree of ia- 
ftuence on the newly enfranchiied alecleratc. In Uiese drounuuucae it 
Is not diSeall to undeniaod why every poliliciaa tried his bast to stick to 
Us zona of polIbcsJ aalviiy. To venture forth or to hang on In gube> 
aatorial offices of doubtful future under Ihe Centnl government, away 
from the real springs of poUUeal power in the proviocas would hava been 
aothiog short of political liarakiri. It amply aplaiiu Sir FazJ-i-Huasain's 
ea geroess t o la ge a co ne-back to the Punjab polKict from the Vtoroy'i 
<i) Ovi) led Miiitity Ouette, 2 dtfi Febmuy, iw, ’ 
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EucuiiM Coundl on tlw eirpii> of his t«rm of ofBe« u ihe Revenue 
Meoiher, and ^ Siknnder's heeJiaiion lo accept a di|niAe<l exile lo Cal* 
eaiua as the Deputy Governor of the Rserve Bank of India, 

Theuih Sir Pazl>l*Huss£Jn had bceii wiiliout a peer In pfovineial 
polibca and enjoyed Ihe Uaiure of an Alt India leader, ho did net lind it 
easy lo reclaim his Tormer posHlon In (ho Punjab, for he had axeued con* 
tidetai k oppoiiiion in Ilia secifons of Muslim population, and had earned 
the bitter hoetllliy of tbs Hindus. On his retirement from iho Viceroy's 
Exeeuiivc Council, the elovaUon of Sir Zsl^r Ullah Khan to iho Cotieeil 
ai I ropreientaiive of Ihe Mudims of Punjab, was sorely resented by iho 
Abrare, who aithbuted It (o the Influence of Mian ^IHb. Unforiunataly 
ibero was a subctasce of (rulh in Ihis alleiailon, but with (he dllbrence 
(hit Mian Sahib liad net espoused Sir Zafar Ullah for his rell|loui creed, 
but for hli ability and perhaps for hie earn poKticatl convenience. 
Zam/mdar* had opened iu broudsida ajninst Mian Sahib end the Ahrera 
eaper to malu poliilcal eepilul out of thh aplsoda were "esiablishlni 
ftJendly conlecis with Unionist loaders like Sir Sibnnder Ifuyet Khan and 
Kawab MiuarTar Khan.—1 hey (Ut thru they would net be eble to hold 
their own aininii •elf'wJlIed Mian Sahib, so Sir Slkander llayai Khan 
should be mido a leader of ilie Punjub "' The canipolpn ejalnil Sir 
Fezt'i'Huimin for bii alkted partiality to Ihe Qadiunl s«et was so urari| 
that evon a fnlfmlnded pnper like Sffsthi hid to demand ihni, "before 
Mian Sir Futi*k*HiissBin enlers iho field of Punjab politics Spain, he would 
have lo remove Ihe blot from his fair name, whJeh has been cau^ by his 
jtfo*Qadiaiil polky—"The Hindu fear and haired of &r Fid*J*Huain 
was understandabk. He firmly behaved Ihiil ihe hlusllnis should be liven 
Uieir le|i(iniaie share os the majority eorrunuuSiy in (he political and eocn> 
mk set up of the Punjab. In order to ennble Ihe Muslims to make up 
for iheir leeway in the poUtkah ecorsomie and educational Adds certein 
apedel safe^ards should be provided for thcio. Thougli Uik policy was 
airietly wieJiin the framework of the Locknuw Pud, ifie Hlodus of the 
Punjab irrespectlw of their poliitceJ aflilieiions, united In a campaiin of 
rekniless opposition osalnsl him. Ills pr>Coii4ress sympatliies in Alt* 
Indie affairs did not uve him from the itiacks of the Klndu press. As 
bis leadership of the oonjlonerate UnloBin Fany lind uot ptovanied hla 
from ibe stout deibnee ol the Muslim rights, some of bis erstwhile Hindu 
eolkagues perhaps also fought ^y of eo>opsraiins with hi cu in view of the 
ri^ag terepu of ibe Hiirdu pras surd people, so they hod siarted exploring 


(I) A. M. SsUk : "Yam-l'KuUa" p. M. 
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fte chaoMS of joinini hands w«lj a Muslim leader^ who it le« offensive 
10 th« Hindu MisMjDlibilitlcs, Hct« the parky* Mweeti the vtriow ^np# 
of Hindus kd by potiildans like Sir Ooknl Chind, Sit Shadi Ul and 
Raja Narendra Null. The icstiiuony of Hayaui-SiVaAder fumJshaa 
fgflficr proof of the popuUrity of Sikandef with the Hindu*. • Due 
10 the ifniwndinc conslitntlofw! reforiM, the communal problems of the 
Punjab had beeenw very ocuk. The Hindu members of the Lojislative 
Council wore apprdienuvc of ihe Zamlndar Party of the late 8)f Fael-i- 
Husuin. Sir SIkondor who was a pfominervt member of the said Zamln* 
d*r Party enjoyed ifte conllfleoco of aU the paniaa in Ihe Lodlalaiive Coun* 
dl. Ha bad Ihe rupuialion of bcin| ilie Wndin| link between the Hlndoa, 
MuslliMi SikhR, Swar^liu and iha eJltelnl mambam of iha Couadl". 
Tha Hindu nawspajrcr* Itieludini Ote Con$rm spokwmnn iha Trifrwia 
denounced SI f Fa«l»l-K»wam ns (ha arcJi-euemy of Hlndu«MusUm Unity. ‘ 
The bliurerliiclsm of Hindu press Is no small eaaasura an Indo* of ftli pro- 
Muslim polldcs. The Hindus mocUlly feared iho relurn of Mian Sahib 
ic the arena of Punjnb poUiloa, wlikh In Iheir opinion had bain anjeyins 
a eompnmtlve calm unJ psaw in the ubiarrce of Mian Sahib, Bslraala 
from Hindu iiecss quowd In of 24ih February, 193J, reveali 

Iha Hindu flpprehenHous: “Sir raxl l-Huiialn ha* astounded ihe Futyab 
by his eclMmin^ Ho plans to take up public Ufe on hk tatlreiaani from 
the Ceairal Oownmwt. He would adopl o now lino of policy. Ha 
»auM raiwunco "Cummunalltm'* and pul up (ho poao of a stauueh nt- 
Uenallst. liii odlwreni* hop: thul the moinatit ho doUvari soma publle 
apoeehe*, tha Hindu naiionalisi ckmenu would fbriei hli (black) racerd 
of ihc paat, Wllh ihc support Of the nailonalist Hindus ho would than 
ailempt to capture power under the new Consiitutlen. But the popularity 
of ^Si^ndcr Hayat KImii and Nawab Mueai&ir Khan among the Hindus 
has complicated (he siiuation for him. If Sir Sikandcr Hayet Khan, Sir 
Cokal Cband and Sir Jogindcr Singh can unite they eaa defeat Sir Farid* 
Hussain in Ills designs and eon form a very stable ministry 1a the Punjab. 
Cbaudhari Sir Shlhab-ud-Din would also give his support to them, Tha 
Flroa Khan Koon group is already estranged from Sir Firi-i*HuMain." 

Undoubtedly, iLe Hindu press and pobtkums were trying to create 
a lift among the Musiiin kadcit by playing off one against the other. 
Some of the Muslim newspopofs were fully conscious of the Hindu iatw 
(ions of sowing the seeds of discord among the Muslim leaders. The 
SSyatai in iu issue or22Dd February, sounded a note of warniag to the 

(I) Op>. wt p. 
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MwlifQ people tnd poliliclens. 'The question irises *rtiy Is Mlin Sehlb 
bdni vilhfted 1 'Hie *wwer is simple—The Hindus •« dHid of Wm. "ntey 
f«f that eathef Mil" Sihib or some one subscribifli lo lui poU«T *o>*l4 
form the lovernmeat. Unlike the Musselmers the Hindus belnf a ftr- 
silhted people bavesurwd daisounclnf Mioo Sahib, wdl in edvsoce of ihe 
coetiB^ney. They also hold out bH|ht pfoipects of mlniswnhip to some 
of the allke>hunfrY Muoalnuns. So ihe nd^rlous lehene lo split the 
Muslim meiori'y 1» elreetly »>» ciwumstenm, 

the most impoftani oblljetion for ui aJl Is lo affirm that in the pitaent All* 
rndie political let up, the poUc, of Peil.I Husealn is beet suited to 
Muslim Inureiu, Bv«y Individual, should declare unequivocally thsi 
Iw firmly stands by this polky. Sir Slliindet has given a lie to the 
rumoun tB|ardln| lie dIRbrsnees with Sir Fesl-l Hueeain, 6ul it wonld 
have been still more deeirable If he had alto esprastad corapkie eoeord 
with the policy of Sir FaU.i*Kuuln." 

Sir Sikander who had suowoded Sit Fasl i-Husttln in the leadanWp 
of the Muslims and of the Unlonlii farly in tba Punjib, had by IMJ be- 
eomo a formidable rivel ttr Ids former beaefaetor. In i^ie ef the oat* 
ward profbesiona of goodwill on bolh Ihe sides the tussle for kedenhlp 
hed become reelly acute. »f tlkaisder was more efCibk end less doml. 
neerlng than Sir Fail l-Huseain, Though he followed Ihe pro-Muihm 
policy of hk predeoMeor. he dU It mildly without ecdilni the heired end 
oppedtion of Ibe Hindus. Surely the Hindus nourished a dwper 
against Sir FaxM-Husttitt tor havln| origlntted this policy than against $lr 
Sikander who followed U without a lUnj. However, It did not meon that ibe 
lailarwas prepared to undertaUIhe Muslim righu, It only Implied ihaiWs 
leadenhip was more acceptable to the Hindus. His popolerlty smon^the 
Hindus Is well testified by the favourable reactioni of the Hindu prwi, on 
his tempo^ery appointment u the governor of the Pui\)eb in July, IWI. 
The deily Mltep remarlied, "We have been baching up the apprintmeni 
of Capi Sihandec Kuyat, and now tall It when it has cone thtoegh^ 
We hope that as is wont he would rise above communal Mnsldetaiions.'* 
TbePortv cApiessed the view ihei "We are glad that the British Oovere* 
neot has oot yWded to the retrogressive forces, which do not eulTW the 
Ipd^ni to progress." Tbe ffWr Malrant said, "Commufiel eofiiidefa- 
Uoas riiould act be brought in this metier. The fhel that Capt. Silsndee 
»s a Mossalmao should be no disquallflailion tor the post of pvemoTShip. 
However, we hope that he would act give tM Impression by any word or 
deod that his appointment to governorship Is in any way lantamoont to 
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the esttWUhment Of Muslim fill* w «he pwiace," Th«7>^6»w«id ibal i 

"he enjoy* »«>* popuJarity imongst various Mosioiu of the population that 
his ippoimmeni hss been ecdairoed by oao and alt. In the political 
eiidM h# is fespecied for his breadth of vision ia the constlluilonal 
probkiQS." 

His tecoeui wmporary appoimmeat lo the Bovcmership of ilie Punjab 
(13ft Fcbniary, I9W—Pth )uno* 1934) wm, similarly, aedairaad by the ^ 
h4M)imand Hindu pra»t. In J93S, hks popularity as a pfomlalui l«dw 
of the Punjab was at iu height. The Hindus deftnitely would prefer 
Sit Sikaoder to Sit Paial-l-HuMaln. The openly favotutd the 

deviiion of Sir Sikandcr to the position of Muslim leadership. 

It is really balBItis why la such favourable drcunvsianeeo did Sir Sikan* 
dv accept tha ilorlSed exile to Calcuiu 1 Why did he willinsly abdicaie 
ft favour of Sir Paal^Husaaln If we Mve credence ft the account 
fiven by hfaulana SalUt in YAran*l-Kuhan(i) U was due to lUe clever 
manipulation of Sir PaiH Husaft, who had already manouvred tha nomi¬ 
nation of Sir Zafar Wlah from Aa Muslim Un lonisi |fou^ as none of the 
poUtieiaw was wrllini to leave Uhore tor New Delhi. He practlcaUy 
isolated Sir Sikander by wftnini over Sir Shlheb-ud-DIn with n promiae 
of SpeakMshlp of the Puejab LejIsUiKs AsKflifty, and pladftj Sir Pero* 

Khan Noon ia the post of Indian Hljli Coomlsaloner In London, So 
Sir Sihandcf accepted the post of Deputy Governor of tha Reserve Bank 
of India, Hare arisas the fluosilon why did the alike of Sir Sikarvda with¬ 
draw thrif support from him end why ehould hive he abdicated in favour ^ 
of hit rival and accepted Usoxlll The irecotol manner in which he kft ihe 
Punjab and tha cOfdlelHywWch still existed between Sir FaxM Hwaain 
and SU Siksnder leads one lo believe that both of them were positively 
coflvftcod that any lift ft the Muslim leadership at ftie critical juwiure 
would cojBpfomiao the Muslim position as a majority in the oew leftslature. 

Perhaps both of them had reached an understnndlng to preoerve the facade 
of Muslim unity and to eubofdbiateilieir penonal ambiilofts If any to the 

wider fticrtii of Muslim solldariiy. Thoujh we do not have any eonelu- 
sivt proof of such an ijresnieiu, yet the mdlness of Sir Sikandar to 
fore»o hhbripht chances ft the Puroab andhls jracetoUccepetoce of 
the leadership of the cider polltlcien is a sufhcknt proof of the Ihct that 
without mutual under siandftg and a feelin* of common eoneere tot 
the Muslim nftjoriiy ft Punjab, such a smooth political adjustment would 
not have been posable. 

(TTp K 
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A TUSSIB fO*, tHI ^NlA« UADEUHir 

In Ihis «piJ4>de tk nawre of iKeIr j»n«ul febiionship CAiuvot be 
iinored. tn fwt, Sir F9ri*»-Hu8»in h»j been mainly Ifisifunewal in 
Uuichuig Slf Siiandcf on Wa suaewful pollital carw In l«9. whoi he 
wu appoinud aa Revenue Member in iKe offke vneaied by him. "The 
relaiioM beiween Sir PasUhBussain and Sikandar have ilwiyt bcca 
of perfect fowlwill and acwe1 helpfulnee*. There hat never been, ihete 
ii not now and there will never be a rivalry bel^^«n iheie Iwo emiawt 
UnJoftlBli. 1 am oot unaware of Ihe aiiempli which hove been made to 
pit the one asalnsl the ©Uw, but fortunately both have proved m 1 fully 
expected l©o wary to be eaughi in rhe neL While Sir Slh aiukr jase espree* 
Jinn—CO hi j deep, afheilonate and revetential teiard for Sic FasH^Humin. 
h lialie true of the latter he hai a jitai rt*»rt fox the cool jedgmeni, clear 
pollitoal viiion and admirable mental e^ulpoiae of Sir SlkoWer, ami would 
do. aa he Itaa dona In the pait, cveryilting to Wi power to aee Sir Sikander 
rlie and proiper at a ftthcr would do fbr hii ion, or an eWer brother for a 
youngor brother." (t) 

The ooneern for Muallm lolklarity and their deep frkndehip rcjuUed 
In ladt underetandlng about the lendcrthlp of t1io PunM^« Perhapi Sir 
Sikander did not like w m already dying man. Sir FwU*l*MuMiln 
has b»rt larioudy ill, o.w of hit dlrewed lut«t had buen dried by the 
doeioN. With hli d«ih in early 19 J6 be quitted the pollticel aeeiw of the 
Puniab, attd Sir Slkandar itegod a oome bock In October. 11 it puertle W 
■peculate how the luaale for power would have ^hapvd if he had littd. but 
ihit much U oeruln that both of then behaved towerda eaeh other like 
perfect leWlenien and dU not heiiiate to auborditrei® Ihelr penonal 
jimbiiion for the gencftl welfare of the MuMalmant of the Puniab. 


<l) SrChaeio Run'a Sciieateac b •heChitli Mllt»fy Gtietfe, Febr«(y2e» I93J. 
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MlHSTOSIH mcSOVttTlWKPK 


by Cbe CvneraJistiino \n the Kt«nlir\ on tht night uf Fcbroary 18,19$3. 
Ten days bUr Stalin was paialywtl by the stroke TroD which be died on 
Mareh 5. 

Accordingly to Mr. Menon, Stalin loohcd In eseclleni health artd 
Uilkcd fluMlIy through the inter[m«r who was present. But ihere were 
long pauses in the conv«rution, and Mr. Menon has greet dilTieully In 
drawing him out. No surti proUem arises In the use of an interview with 
Mr. Khmschev, the Ambauador assured me, Conintiy to ooe Tcporr, 
which lias it that In those bet days Slallo's desk was littered with papers 
requiring bi» oliention. Use desk was quite dean except for u single shaet 
of p«|xe on which StaJia kept doodling with a rtd pend). The doodles 
vrere easily recognisable os wolvea—wdvc» i n si ngles,'wolves in pairs and 
wdvos in packs. 

Stalin DOticed the Ambassador's inlcrcsi in what be was doing. “ The 
Rusuan peaaacit is very wise ”, )>e remarked. ” ^Vl)en he secs a wolf, he 
shoots it". 

prent what we now know, ilierc scons to be no doubt ll^at ot the 
tine of this interview Sutlin was contempbling nothing Ins than the 
liquidation of of all the old members of rho rulhbirro. This wholesale 
slaughter was to have been C4rricd out with the a&sistnnce of the Chief of 
lbs Secret Police, Lavrenti Gerla. Fortunately for the individuals coiw 
eemed SuUn wus denied tl>e final holocaust. As Mr. Kheusebev put it 
in his much publidscd "secret” speech to theTucniknh Parly Congress 
in 19$d, "had Stalin i’emalncd at the helm for a few more coonths. 
Comrades Molotov and Mlkoyan would probably not have delivered any 
siKaHrcs at this Congress ", Nor for that matter wouU Premier Khruschev 
himcclf la all likelihood have done so. 

With lha cMcpiion of tiic detestable Beria and sovcml of his henchmen, 
none of those who have falU-n from power in the posi-StnUn period have 
forfeited thdr lives as well as their positions. 

1 liui^caed to be in the Kremlin wliile l))e fateful Ptesidiuro meeting 
w«s taking plu« at which Mr. Kbrvsd)ev wos heavily outvoted ia the 
aftnnooB of June 19,191?. In fact, 1 wos ubk to sceurc a phoiograi>li of 
Mr. Khnisebov as lie left the meeting looking extrondy prcoceupred and 
drove away with MarshaJ Bulganin und Mr. Mlkoyan. 1 vios to sea hiai 
again a tbrtiugt bier making n trcuoipluil progrtas along Lej)ingrad*8 
Nevsky Prospeki with President Voroshilov aod the UkreloisA P&ity 
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chief Alcwl Kirichenko. On this ©waron he wns on Ws way 1© deliver 
his flw public pranoBncriticnl sirtec ihe coup by which he had ousled 
the " anll'iwny ptnup ’’ in the Presidium, uirnHy Molocoe, Kafainovkh, 
Sh^ilov and Malenkov. To I hi' Bulfiauir, Peruvkhlr and Sabtirov 

are now known to have adhered. Indeed Dulganln m his Mbscqucni 
jrovcIUni before the Ceninl Commiuce of the Party confssed chat be 
had Qciuihy allowed ihe mm)ber« ©f the group to u«e hU oflice In the 
Kramlin for ibetr nteciins*. 

According to Mr. Khrusehev, hfarshal Bulpiniji ( ’my friend of 20 
ytan") hod previously unrned hint i hat in the Presidium there were "seven 
against your four”. However. Mr. Khruschc* was to show that, although 
iha propoellion that "two plus two equals fovr" was maihenuttcally 
correct, "tlie same eerlainly could net be applied to politics”. 

Apart from Mikoyan and Khruschev himself, none of Oic foregoing 
holds the position of autltorlty wit hln the siale ihai he dW three years 4g^ 
lUthouBh Pcfuvkhtn v ©niy rcduatl to eaiididalc memhersliip of the 
Presidium and S^burov itas renalned a member of ihc Central Commitiec. 
Alihoutft they have fhllen from pov.tr, they arc nil alhe and kicking 
today.lndeed, one of I hem, Molotov, has jisi made a striking comc' 
back, the fi©u es*Mjni«lcr to return to a European poM frcn Sbesia. 

Jt may be noted In passing titat Vowfehllov and Kirichenko are r© 
longer In their cJd jobv TIjc formet, who nay haw been suspected of 
wobbling at ih© time of the "anii*pctiiy" plot, recently rriinquished the 
oflke of Presidcni tn tkvour of Leonid I, Btczboev, while Kirichenko, 
previously regarded as one of Mr. Khruachcv^s likeliest successors, has been 
denoted to a mln^ post in RosWv*Oft*Don. Kirichenko, who is suj^wsed 
ta have become too big for his boot*, is said to have preeipstatcd bis down¬ 
fall by peremptorily summoning Mr. MIkoyun to Ws office by lelcphooe. 
But tbete may be more i© It Dun that. 

The m©8t intcfCsUng ntember of ilie ©rigliial "anti-party” group ie 
undoubtedly Vyechesluv M. Molotov, former Soviet Ptemler, Foreign 
Mlaistcr and close conA Ja nl oT Slolin. He is perha ps the only one of Mr. 
Khnischev's defeated opponents to preserve the respect and esieem of the 
Sowt people. In July, 1957, he wtt< eailed «o Outer Mongolia, nominally 
-as Ambassador oi the U.«. S. R, In spite of tbis remarkable dow©grading, 
he maintained Iris ne'v position trilli considerable digpify aj»d disemion, 
and I luive been told on good ^tiihorIty that his despatches from Ulan Bator 
w«a just as thorough and detailed as when he was Stabn’s foreign aftairs 
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expert in the Kremlin. U*t lalk of trtMfcrtui# Ha u 

Soviet AffibaftMdM to Ihe HR»we — powibly f« reasoM of h«lth, as be 
suffer* from a chronic llw complaint; but news of the proposed move 
leaked out and t))e Dutch consttiucndy declined W accept Mm. Now, 
at the ar of ^0. •« sow to Vienna as third Soviet repcesentattvc at the 
International Atomic Enersy A|ency. 


B«cpi for Malenkov, all the other roembets of the •'antl.pany*’ youp, 
who were banished in 195^, ate now back in Moscow and have beer seen 
about th«. Lazar M. Kwnovich (67), one-time CommissM for Heavy 
Industry and the only Jew in the Pre^dium. who was despatched to the 
Urila to rnannie a cement facloiy. has been jiven a pension. He livw m 
the same suburhtn block of flats as Guy Bur jess, late of the Foreign Office, 
and is at presertt cnffigcd in writing his memoirs. Jn tliis eonneebon lie 
ttavcfs every day on the Moscow underground (which iWidentaJly be vms 
largely responsible for construcUnf) to ilie Lenin Ubtaiy nenr the Rod 
Square, nnd by a strange quirk of fortune usually buys his ticket nl the 
Kaganovich station named nfter him. 

DmiuiT. Shepilov(M). former Foreign Minister nnd editor of/rmA, 
who was appointed to the faculty of an Insiitute In Kirghizia, now has a 
Muring job in Moscow. A friend of mine reanlly sal b«tde him at iW 
iheaire, where he «8 having a night off and obviously enjoying iheeurmnt 

perfornunce of TTje Riwhrre Jfaremflfcv. As Ibr Nikolai A. Bulymn 

(65\ backfromSiavropol,whme he has been the Re^onal Economic Com- 

misdoncr. he too has got his pension ; he Is »id to be cryoyrng bfo in bis 
Moscowapartment. where there is no sJiorlage cif vodka, nnd to be looking 

more than ever like an unsuecesfulriw boat gambler who bis been 


•'liring it op”. 

There wmaitis plump 58•y«^old Geo0 M. MaUnkov, who is siUl 
in Kaiakhsian, wl«fc for the past ibreo years he has been running the 
electric power stalioo at Ust-KamenogonL. This may be regarded as an 
esample of divine justice, drwe he undoubtedly has more to answer for ihwi 
any of thaoihers. As Suiln's f^indpal private secretary he marked down 
tor desimctlon thou^ads of innocent patty comrada during ibe period ©f 
the purges and the terror. Now ii has ftUen to him to sum up the present 
dispensaiion most socciKtly. 

Asked how, having loa Uls job as Soviet Prime Minister, he Ins maneg- 
ed to sutvive. Malenkov replied : represent the new Russia. Wa 

don’t shoot people any more". 



SOME CONSIDERATIONS ON HlSTORICAl.RfSFAftai 

It hu been uM of (he ^t«»c Oermsn hlsioriaos that oik maj’ find 
ihtoughowi thdr writings two demeriu, ihe Kienliflc and khe emoiio«ftl» 
i)ie reverence for iJie Toci ond ibe pouimi for the i( 3 eo. Aciually, it •* idea* 
that save any hiilerian from bceoraing or rciGoinlng a mere digger of 
(Jooumciiu a drudge and a pedant; hui the eeareh for i(lea« or iiluinloetiii| 
coneopia should not laltc place uttrier eonditlcms too fer «wo«d from 
those under which we live and toil In arehivw at*d library. Iwns Reinai tided 
sooK lime ago (at the end of another historical dscusseon) of Gulfivrr's 
viut to Ihe city of Lagndo, whore he (OuHiver) discovered e cealoie arehltcet 
whore optlmlsiic principle of construciion «s to begin with ihe Toof» and 
that fiisd materials for ihe foundation. U is always tempting CH*oiaIly 
for ilie leochcr to cere the tash of rapid recoivstrocilon wiih nice patieres 
of historicol preeuppodflons nnd half-truihs, which may quite poesibJr, 
one day, turn into popitUr myihologles. 

Certainly such historical ImcrjjrctatKms or sysicms have been ftisliion- 
aMe. and have nad a po^rful, and anduring IntluerKe 01. hu irun 

tlKnighi, The Piokmlc eosmogony may Itavc crumbled away, but it would 
be unwise to be paironWng and oiKkr-cstimatc ihe pwerwy of » fashwif 
ebk a system when It ewsted, 

This demand Ibr a simple and superficially logical intcrpreiatioit of the 
past esisrs partly because mankind, especially today, wants simple formulae 
to «idam a hidcou^y comples world. As Adkl Stcvtrrscm put It: Man 
liver on by bread alone, but principally by oatchwords. Radio and T. V. 
havo increwed this cppeiiie. Hence no doubt the lempiatjon for kariKd 
men 10 make ineureions into ibe field of historical philosophy; eod rcadm 
who appreoaio tMf learning someHmes fill to distinguish bctwwi* their 
facia and their exuberant interpretaiions of Uiem. Ascnloos of tread 
andiendcQcy-causaiion history often repfcreoi stream-lined sceffoldiBgs 
ereeted 00 selected facu. Of course, the hUtorion oust genertlire but it 
i, weJiwi focognire that different reis effects can support diflbfcm kinds of 
generaliaeilons. (I am thinking of large spans Speniler, Toynbee). 
(Uafortunotely when a wcH-knoan historian steru lulling down his 
personal InUtprcations on one or several epochs, beeaure he has a reputa¬ 
tion in bis field, lus personal judments are apt to impress, even though based 
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on insufftdent evidence ^ ind wmetiinee these hisloiiant can buJd up 
‘schools* and becoinc nMional or inicrnattorml idols.) 

In my cellcse days, with the Heards and the LasLIs lending their weight, 
tho doctrine of eennomie cAiisetion especially economic causation of 
last war, it sku the favourite doctrine in mosl Nonh American univerrilies 
Chisiory). To doubt the csublisiKd system sliowcd naivete, lack of origlAal 
thouglit; e.f., before anyone had aelually done scrupulous reaeareh on 
World Wat I, its economic causes were apt to be assumed. (They cotinled 
in that War Itardly at all). On the whole, It is fhir to ay that this outlook 
was based on an Uficriilcal acccptoiwc of distorted lbcis>^r rather on a 
distortion of liiMory. It was essentially 'conjceiural** hisiory. I well 
remembet at Cambridge being show jj a printed essay by a yoong philoso¬ 
pher on ilie earlier Ousadw, which proved conclusively Ihat markets and 
raw materials counted endrely religious pission, superficial. No arcful 
research had been done and the parson involved was not an historian, 

In other words, every a pilorl loierprciation must have its dress of 
feels; and in the ease of my own subject — Imperial History there has 
always been subsuniial stock at hand seme of them loiher eflective 
half-truihs, revealing, eg., the association of imperialism wllh 
capitalism. To son>e simplicity H aitnciive even sedt«tive. Many of 
you who have be«i toiling doubtfully and cautiously must marvel that the 
ihacemf^itics with which you d»l an be reduced to a umple paiiero. 

One prise esajnple oThow simple the Inierpreinticn an be is provided 
in a paragraph by the late Harold LasU : 

“No one now denies that the British occupoiios of Egypt was 
undertaken In order to secure the invesiment of British bond- 
holdm; and that the South African War was simply a sordid 
struggle for the domination of his gold mine for ihe Mexico unda 
Napolan (11 was an efibrt to proicci atatc Nicaragua, Haiti. 
San Domingo, to lahe onty the most noiebtc cases, have ail been 
reduced to the position of American provfttccs in Ihe inierest of 
American capitalists. 

Hus«o-JapanRe wur wat. In Ihe last aiulysls, the outcome 
of an endeuvour by a cottupi Govern mcnl to defend i ha Immense 
concession in Manchuria of a Ucttc bend of dubious courtiers. 
The savage cnKliics of the Congo; the struggle bciween British 
and Amerian fintnocra for the control of Meilcnn oil; the fight 
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bct^v«en Gtrmany end the Ecitenle Tor Uie dominaiuon of pre-vcar 
Tiirk«y: the reduciloo of Tunis to lAc positcoo of«i French depo 
dency; (he Jnpancse simi)|u(aiion of Korean naiionalisio; aU 
these arc meruly serituions upen en i JcntiCEi Ihenie. 

Men have «<ra|ht a special profuablc sogree ct Invcsirsent. 
They havo been able lo uitlise iheir Govcrnotcni lo praiect iheir 
inlcra; ond. tn ihu Iasi anolysia. ihe Govemmcni becomes so 
idcnlined v.’iih the invcMor. iliai nn otiuck on his prolit is 
eiiuaicd Miih t ihnat to ihe national lionour. In ibc«c circuro* 
stances iltc armed forces of the state arc, in fflci, the weapon be 
employs to guarantee his privilcjes, 

Sxaminc these srgunKnU at leisure, and we liow many would wiilt- 
stand honea historical inspection. Eadi caw is a compheated one. 
although one might, (in the words of Jacob Viixc). reverse the Latki thesis 
(re. capitalist vis^vis Oovvrnment} and coo« a good tkal clostr to the 
irurh. hi ulmnst sll these cases, the cajuiaJIsi instead of pushing his Co- 
vemmem into an tHtpcmtivik <<aciprise in punuii of hfs own gnin, was 
himself ))uthcd or diovcd nr lured ini© it by hin GcvcrnnKni, which miglit 
then be able to pnni to a Icrtiowit economic slide in the lerriicryjiivolv. 
ed. (AdiniiteJiy, in some insunces, brge and perl^ps unsavoury profits 
of invasion wciv pcLacnl but that is a d)lT.<mi( matter). Laski's poini 
wos essenliully that inpcrialist agiptuion niiginaied in a d»re lo pro* 
mote the finuiwial iiticrois of a few or groups of wodthy cei^ialisis. 

Some years ago, in ihc course of a discu^^on cn the EiKfosure Move- 
jDOii. Tawncy renorked ilM wliat ccuiiomic hnwriiios needed wos fewer 
doeunents ud tougher boots. In ihi^ ogr of liasly effort to eslsbbsh 
historical synthews. aisd when Ijidptciil UsUs eonlempMe thotebing 
thcii mansion* in ndvuncc of foundations, perhaps one muy pray fur fe««r 
brilliant euncepts and muru fiictiBd bricks and moriur. 

There is dongCT in tracing comprehensive pai lew of jtilcpreuiiion fcr 
one irwy cuslly baome a prisojicr of one's own tcchni«|oc. The auibor 
must of course uwwhatwc now call scicniillc meiliods of mearcli. but be 
must not ask for scicniiKc «oloiiun«, 'fhc tejiiptation to And logical 
answers is very gteui ludoy, W?., tlic temptation to eA|dain i be present by the 
past. RullOess honoiy is Ute nuiu safeguard agvnsi spaeeluib phUoso< 
phies or easy cosuuiry. 
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On itK Other hz^td. 4wc of ihe possibility of our own cxtinclJon In 
JhuMoinjC 4 r.«a^P~'*^^ •«» orrojsnt abotil the p»st than were 
someofouf pr«tax«ors. TlicreUno need today lowKn youngliistorians 
against raifonising the past, we know roo well that « are not the ‘top 
eream' of any longhbtoricol process; that we ore not "the lw« of oil the 
ages". There Is a deal lc« talk of ihon tltcrc was before 

IW. 

And yci li remains a formidable task to project oneself backvrerds 
into history to absorb the cihos of the time, to properly cstlmale the 
apparent villain nod the apparent saint. Can a IwcnyciJi ccniury afinorcc 
undersiaod and properly interpret OlniWone ? Cnn a wry young person 
f«Uy dojastte to diplomacy which 5"wives the thrust and couuicfatrun 
of touglt men like Bisoiordt. Palmerstai, Owizot, Rhodes or Clwmberlali). 
It Is nacossary to hu« Mwtl life fully not nceesarily sinfully to deal 
intdliffntly with human beings who MU any civil servant must subordinate 
not honour, but inicUcciual eftort lo ocikui. who like MaehuivdU have to 
compromise or be evasive. One most know semething about life, (a^ 
cwo to enjoy lift) w teach history and perljupv to write It too. Some of 
my own studenis will. I think, deal dilbrcmly with Chamberlain and even 
Rhodes when they have cgsd ; they need not become necoswrUy more 
lykniil of sin there is sdll room for liglttcouv indigiiauon in hhtoncal 
wrlihig but iltcy arc likely to be more awure of the llmiuitions whWi 
betfi human beings in thdr autionol and inlcrnatioflul environmcnis, 

Tliis is iba ugc <ji bcicntlfic nwiliod as applkd to hUtorical rcMarcb; 
our grandfuthcre did not have the lo«U nnd tcchoicjues that «lxa« 
developed In |J« iwomlctb century. Uui that is no nason for ignoring the 
old historians of the nincicenib and early twentieth centuries who could 
think und write with a breadth and gcflcrosity of spirit that aometioes 
elwitfs us today, Histotleal Tcseareh is net a game or a mechnical effi¬ 
ciency test. iha object U to bri ng the pa.i to lift as areuratcly us posaiblo, 
and that cmana more than squeexing a few decumenis, and adding the 
peraphcroalla of references. It is powble for an irmaature sludcni or one 
with a particular bent or bias w have eorreet documentary reftfeuecs. and 
y«t write completely unreliable history. The footnote referenre )s not 

iwcessarily the sign of the scholar; and apart entirely from preienaoos 
paddlog (e g . in some Ph. D. tlieses) iLc reftreneo simply indicates a 
Mureo which may or mny not have becu explored and tested with 

schoJarly ore ^ acumen. 
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th® key W sdiolanhip a not Uicn lo be found In ihe »ccuBMlaOon of 
formidable reference wbldi dwiow bTe»d«h and depth of docimeniary 
toil; It i» not simply a quesiion of metbods or techniquee. Indeed, the 
dau^ of slfldly historical method coutscs U that they may encouraje 
paic«hialism and pedantry. 

In (hiseonncciion (should like to quote from a lecture delivered by one 
of out B”ai lilsioriuM, Sir CharJc^ Wcbsiet to ilw Hisiorical Assoclatloo 
bl9». 

have a coDsIdcrobk dbiruet of leeturcrv books and articles 
whkh laU you how history should be wtKfoi or taughi. In both 
these Helds actions Is fbr more stirmilatios ihu precept. We 
learn moic about how hUioriuns write from their boobs than by 
anytlMfiE which they idl us about themselves, and university 
teachers, ntarty rate, rnake llteir main cfuttrihulton to the icochlnE 
of history by ihdreAxt on their pupl!<. 

'There arc, of course, lediniqucs of research and inching that 
can be described and in this way handed on to others. The great 
changes of the last j^n have been in part broughi about by 
the sharing of such knowledge nmongst us nil. But it Is diflicult 
to know very muOi about w imt I muy call il>c straiegy and tactics 
tacijes of historians, the causes which determined their subjoeu 
of study and the manner in which ibey nttninad, however ImpuN 
fecily, the ends wliich they had set before themsdves. When 
1 was a young min I was able to meet most of the historians 
whose works I regarded as n model for my own studies, und I tried 
locnilcc Ihem to tell me the secrets of iklr craft. Oo occasiOBS 
I got from such mcji f ouroier, pribrun or Schiemann a vW 
phrase oraijeodote, which Ulguxln-ted one’s own eaperieoce like 
a lighlning flash. But much jiwre could be found out about 
their lechmque by reading tliair books aod the maurials from 
which (bdi books liad beeo made." 

With ull the photosluis and nucrofilm and eord eutalogucs aod slads* 
tiesl muehiJies, history is not a product of oiabUsJjed routines, Jiistory 
is Mid esseutlally a Itandkiaft; oecliaiucel deviOiS and technique of ro- 
seorcb tfcan aid, but they ore no subsU(utororscholariylearniiig.discaphn* 
ed Imaginatioo, judgorent, Instlixt. As Webster says, the great historiaas 
do ftoi sunxnder tbe wcteis of tbelr craft readily; great scholars who write 
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soDeUom on 4uU ifiemesond produce works of arl like Meirlend or Hu* 
kins or Oibboo or E^nnkc arc prubobly unaware of any secretes beyond the 
(snenJisAiions that anyone ]]ke iny»cir can tnake. But ibey nrre raeo 
of leernini; and we ai least can read ilie works of knrnnl men, try to absorb 
somciKing of their ethos, and In process gain bettor sense of historical 
proportion. In other words, If you wi'h to be slrSctty utillintlan in your 
approach to history, you may oorrcclly regard the reading of historical 
'clusiO'' as essential to tl>e progress ofpost-grad uatc research. The classics 
Of great works of history should stir the imapnation, pull the student out 
of the nil of his own researches by suggesiing new ideas or approaches: 
and also indirsctly, i would hope, show Iiiiu somthjng ofihe an of uprev 
tion and narrative, aitd how the mind of a flfst<tass historian works. In 
short, yoa won't judge wisely, If you don't tend widely. As 0. M. 
Trevelyan once renwrfccd to me: 'If you have any oripnality in yoof 
makc>up, you won't become Imitative, but you arc likely to be influenced.’ 
Tliercfore, study not only the architecture of u great prose work )n Eikglish 
or ony other language, but the author's method of weighing his evidence, 
arranging h(s tlioughi and arriving st judicial conclusions. Only by so 
<Wng can you glimps*. if not grasp, the meatirng of scholnrship. 

There Is frequently a tendency for the younger student to give oil the 
glory to the original docuinent—the iitdiKscndsaUe tool of tits ‘sclentU 
fle* historian. We aie ail well awuro of the osscjitlitl and vital inporunco 
of tftc written docunKUis—otherwise U)erc would belittle or uolnstory— 
but ibey are not scered cows, oven in terms of degrec^getciog. Printed 
stufT—eouUjnporury reports, ofTtcial reports, siutistkoJ aceeuats. 
biogruphleal oiaterial—may bo a» tKi»icat(y useful as Uie hud>wriiteii 
desputdi. fruited mutcrial can be origlaui or ptlmury malctiuJ; cxccrublu 
handwriting loay add romonlic pleasure, but aot ucccsstirily supply a 
unique authority. 

In i&yeaperieaee, one great danger for the graduate student is hts feax 
of the examiner, whom be assumes must bo appeased by an abundance of 
documentary fuots. (Actually, if a thesis is wcll'Writlen, tho docunteoi 
^ould be submerged alowst beyond recognilioa in the narrative; too much 
documentary puddiug simply obscuxcii the main points), Consequeotly, 
tlic seeondary authorities when theyoist arc apt to bcjgnorcd orsiigbud. 
The student Is fearful of using faces or thoughts perchance ho ntay be 
repeating eoraioooplaces. Bui the omission of rolovaot secondacy works, 
on the ground ihal only new or docutneacary nalerial provides the proper 
exercise for the display of scholarship Is a form of prclcnlious aooaese, if 
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not irro^ncc, wliich ordinarily ftrcikcns Hic aulliocity ol the ihrss. 
Even n bad book may be useful guide by way of if(umihalin| eonira^s in 
Imcrprcuiinn—but ^liaKvcr clic quulhy It ia proper lo give credit lo ilu 
auiborof ihe book,<Aiirv mny indeed hove broken I he ground, airf uved 
the sliidcni from obwutiiirt nod bonaUtin. 

Ordinarily, one mailers iHe secondary nutboriiis (as bacitground) 
Arsi, The student should keep hi< oun card eaiologuc es»« tiik, place 
and dtiie of publSctilion—nnd possibly on Ibe tack of the eard sonic ref- 
ference to ibe value of dic book. IhkiI; up the secoitdary stuff; doo'l f>el 
you must cluim e%'.'ry<hin.^ from cricimil records alone. Leetn (!« on of 
skimming or squcCTin^ a volume. L>eft use eftlie Index Is one sign ofihe 
iraincd student. Riil in prepting background beuarc of gfling tack too 
fbr. or you may never get slatted on your main task. Sirniiarly, 1 think it 
is a mtsutke lo spend months preprlng a biblk^aphy—a kmd of tempt¬ 
ing delectit'C work wbldi kad« on? on n nd on. A bask bibliography you 
need, obviously; but it do» not iiavc to ta coini'lctc. Once you have 
nadc a stun wliii your »uti|cci you ulU be in a better pollen to know 
wlioi publislied works or articles will best serve your needs. 

Ko matters hrm well you plan. If you subjeel lends Itself to a plan even 
before you begin met iculous work. 11 is a! most always dirtlcuit lo sec tbe end. 
In a sense you Iiavc to be led by the cvuScrKc of the documents, and that 
means much hard toll, for In butWing uj* your m 0 *s of material, you cannot 
in the earlier stagus know wlwi i> rdevunt and what is nou Tire utter 
male in research work is unbelievably great. Yet one must go ©a building 
up 'flua*. being oareful on the one fund not to get 'bogged down’ aod. 
cm the other hand, aim to (he pssIbiljiiBOf signiflcanlsUlfrlines that may 
subs«q«"^ly Impooant to the main Ihcme, or as byc pcoducts sub¬ 
sequently make good articles. 

Some popk use coeds for note-taking; I i«fer sheets of paper— 
they are cheap, and may be eut-up; in my experiene* the card is irhiWtlng; 
ofic tries to summatire too concisely, in order to fit the material on one or 
two cards. On p^r you can write as you win-beeding your sftceu that 
they may be substawn^ly together according U> to^. But whatever 

you use-cards or slwtis oi pper or cserclse books-leave plenty ©f 
space between the Unw. with a wide margin for additkms of thought or 
Information. Indeed, it is wise to write dow n your thoughts on the raaienal 
‘hoi* as you go along; such IntcrpreUtions or chance commems may be 
invaluable iaicr, wlien. say. uoyearsaftcr the topic has cooled. youcMBOt 
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ra»U » full impression of lh« scene or oflhc pan icu];ir I mpacl of a document 
or a scries of docooents vis-a-vis your af^mcni. For esacnple, If. 
baving tun through a flic it occurs to you that the Colonial Offlee Is really 
little coneenvea with Uie fate of island or colony; or if the Treasury In your 
opinion has exhibited unusual ^anerosiiy or, more probably, eonslderable 
parsimony in dealing with X colony, write dOKn your impressions. Or, if 
atler rending files of Bonrrt of Trade Correspondence regularly headed 
“Thdr Lord^ips rcouestad'* etc., you dlscovn that at a succession of 
meetings only the Clerks and one Lord made up a quorum, you may b« 
able to conclude iliat the Board f<>r this period wiis chiefly run by a handful 
of poorly ptid permanent olBciak If you do not record such tcnuiiivo 
conclusions At ihe time, you may have forgotten rwo years later that such a 
ptebkm existed. 

Sometimes the topes to be dealt with are clear In advance; freguauly 
in an untillcd held one Is not sure in ihc beginning whal (lie significant copies 
are. 1 have not myself gone in for “plaimed" wrtllng. ehicfly becauee I 
have not always known where I was going, or. miher. where the materials 
were going to lead me. In uncerlsin circumstantts, one can only build 
up "mass" with an idc.'i or Ideas in inind->an instinct, if ycu like, that such 
and such a road may lad 10 an ent^nd let things gradually take aliapc. 
At nuierial acoimubtca and knowladgc widens, things, should lake sliape. 

This brings ne to another point, where pervonal diaracRrisiica or ten- 
peraoieot comes in. Once the student lias accumulated the "mass” — the 
bulk, let us say. ofhia materials, should he uy to think through it. and than 
St down and write as nearly as possible a complete chapier or section; or 
sbooM he. as an aid tothougJii, unscramble the nutcrial roughly by simply 
writing do*m perhaps chronologically everyUilng under one topic that he 
has found, and eoent on. say. five revlsIOD or rc-wriiings to give hire his 
ehaptei or seetlon ? 

There Is a lot to be said for the preliminary rough draft. To write 
well is always dilTtcult and i tone iriea coo hard Ihc result may be la menlaUe 
in terms of style and thought, because the postgraduate student has come 
straight frr'in figanilc piles of notes : he knows he will idtlmalely be examlo* 
<d 00 the fruits of his toil, and ihe InhlMUons generated In consegoence. 
have in cny experience, made many an Incipient historian mcoially muscle' 
bound. 

If a man's thoughts are wi Rocni—if he Ires not ihoyghi himself 
Ibtough his nuilcrials, it is not a bad Idea to begin by reproducing in aum* 
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nary Trom the noics ihal linvc been ^iihcrcd; umpl)' pnliinj down, as 1 
have wd, the inrofjntuion, and nol vptirr>in$ nboui nan ner cr e»r*feuiofi, 
Of awn ibe pan’mf*'; puhing down the fans a* ihey may appeof io he. 
and rinoringfor ihc clme being vital relationships between ihe fans. 

I do know historians who can go directly from notes to chapter j who 
think through their materials, and then write. Langer is one mmple. 
They save themselves, in so doing, much mechanioO («1 — ilte censwot 
revisions that ore Involved und« the second method. 

Personally, probably because of my own Umiiaiionfi of Imcllect, 1 
prefer the second meibod of '‘mucking aboui"-wriiing and re-wming 
until the subject comprehensible and begins to take sliapc. (One uses up 
enormous amounts of paper, but even in Britain oaper is sliU tbe cheapest 
part of the student's fiflolpment). Gradually the main poiols W retollon- 
shlps come to the surfeee; and -s the ehopler takes shape they begin to 
stand out clearly above the background of detail which supports the 
argument. 

Actually the mechanical wotk of writing is not really mechanical; U is 
the younger or slower man’s way of thought. Revising or recatdng 
invoirts critiewl thought? new conceptions or "slanis" develop from what 
is already written. Thetc should be, iitdeed, InspiTition in the very ttsk 
of re^O ng what has been written. Hisiory, we rightly say. is an art, but 
the art becomes, in a sense, nssoelatad with emptrieal science, simply beesuae 
iniihs are dlwowred to be not simply facu or events, but relanonsidpa 
between events. For eaamplc. the shilling of some material l>om one 
chapter or section to another may throw new light on the whole pittu«, 
and give Ibe nearer or truer proportion. 

By this, 1 do not reean to suggest that ‘joigling with riels’ PRODUCES 
BETTER HISTORY. There are charlatans in every profession i but on the 
wheleit isrecogniied that thcwell-rUsciplinedhistmfen Istbebonest one- 
who does not build hU philosophic scaffolding, and then f»rce Hs facts with¬ 
in and about It, (Perhaps that is one reason why I am not enihuuastic 
about plillosophiea of history, uokss Acftm la HiJiiary may be calkd a 
species of philosoidiy). 

The key to writing hislery. then, is building up relailoosWps between 
events, and that again involves the serious i^obkmof unliy—the bug^bear 
of historical writing For many subjects lack a compute tunty, and some- 
tifiies must be divided into sections with a frank adiaission (e.g lams God 
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FishGfiu) that (here Is no cnentij) unity. (Cr. Pur Treufe in Cuiuds), 
None the less, wJnUcvvr the subject some rormsi kind of unity is essentiil; 
and pcfhaps the most serious of the MuJent i« the search I'or rhe viinl thread 
Or threads. Whhin t)>o chapters especially the relationO)ips bcivrccn m«a 
and events must be made clear; in ether words, thecarcrul exposition of 
detail must ukc slutpc in the form of narrative—and to describe clently 
andpalntably whetyouhavedugout ofihcP, R. O.orlV M, etc., renson* 
ably simply requires getsr art. Transitional pamgrci^s have to he built up 
in order tikst the reader may perceive tliat even while a iww lopio iscokning 
under dtseuuion, the rubstance ot the new and of the iweccdlng topic arc 
allied, and rtlaied to a general ihcnte. 

To put if another way, the arl or craft of writing htstory becomes more 
than fl matter of writing good English or Swedish or what you will; it 
litvNves aichitcciurfr—the ereaiion of a structure out of untidy masses of 
aecumulaicd evidence—based on tite discovery of relations between Die 
pieces which arc facts or events. Once the main lltread hss been found, 
(he task of building logiealiy and solitUy, if not beautifully, becomes mticb 
nervier. 

or course, one must not press aicliiicctoral unity too far. (There 
again the natter of one’s own intee<^ty and judgment Is deccsive). As I 
have alfoidy remarked, sometimes cKronology has to be abandoned, and 
(he subject dealt with in sections, which unJiVx chnyktersbave no necessnrily 
close relaiion'dtip to one (heme. Such n division Is obviously necessary 
when one is, say, dealing with the luial history of an area uithin a certain 
period of time. On ibc whole, it is best it ihe begitincr can find n strbgeet 
ottsiHy simple cojtKstency; but ct'en when there IS doubt, die scudeot sho¬ 
uld net jump into a work of detached scedons as Ihe easy wny out, until 
he has proved to his own satisfnoron that his problems are too eoraptex to 
be considered within a unified and integrated wliole. He should try for a 
simple narrative treatment; and not infrequently he may discover tbnt as a 
result of intensive thought he has found a thread, or mala line of argument, 
wbkh reduces n eomptex theme to sensible order. I f not to slmplid ty. For 
dear writing is usually proof of clear thinking; simpUciiy and clarity 
are rcfiecled In cogeot generalirationsandeflbciivcconctu&lona But many 
weary hours, and much woding In turbulent or muddy w.vtcrs usually 
precedes that liappy nehtevement. 

In brief, then, the art of the historian ts to give meaning to 80<a1led 
fhets; and despite the pains and boredoms ihat arc every author's lot, there 
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IS, I like to b«)ieve, on OMtuircd ond ftwir$ pkssvrc in ihe exercise of 
ihc ati. 

Admittedly, tJierc arc excitcrncnis in ilic wriiin^ of history lhat truns- 
scejici (he clemcAlary pcitierns I have tried lo by down : there are the 
exhihniting monenis (hot follow a (ipnificjM or u Uiirtline di^very — 
a documeniary find iluil clinches ihc ar^tneni or illuminates an entire 
proMeiru 'Ordinarily. liowevc<'. an nrj|iiiiieut is not advanced, or proven, 
on the hads of a einyla docunicni, hut Kihcr on nn honetl assessomt of 
ouny dooumwits. ( say assfissnKJit becuose ibe author's eonHusiofUt 
indcpuidcnily arrived at, ouy not neeessariiy beooirtpletely triuc — trvih 
likcjusiicehAsrnanyrkles—bui they do at (east represent the author’s 
intense to read) ai least one side of the truth. 

Finally 1 do not for one moneei suppose that historians by their 
traijiins become wiser than ether men. 3ut I do claim that history is a 
career for the dedieaicd Few cno by intcrprciins lo the bnt of their nUlh 
lies llie pa»l o^rlvnce of the huinun race at leett rrutbr wisdom possible. 
hllMorlans like other profuMtonal cute> or (luilds may occauonaUy over* 
alorify or cxacfi^rutc tJieir luknis ur their »kilK but If Ihcy arc sood 

hlstorinna they will refuse lo exploit thcio iit Use Inlemlv of politics, pre* 

judice or n p«Mnl of view. Conplcic integrity is (mbably a rate i|ualily in 
any professiun, but in so I'ar as it it tcalualHe, it is fuiiiLuiicnial to the 
bistonan, I hc personal muial indvx of lliv scholar is more imporiafil 
in the Ions run tliuo his icclinlcal competence. 
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Tm WaroH DffrtmtWK 0* HiyiwiY 

(1) Trying to be an Iiisierian means tryhs to jump clear of the port!- 
cvlar lime and place ai wbitii one happeos lo love been bom and brouphi 
np. It nieaita Iryin^ to look at History from some sluidpolot ibai is 
outside one's owo, and ihot li more ceiitraJ, and therefore more objective, 
than one's own is likely to be. Tliis is the brsi. ibe most ioiponani. aod 
ihe mostdiCUcull piece of business oo the historian's apenda 

(fO Aciimlly, Ibis ideal can never be achieved by ihe historian more 
ib&n pareiaJly. Every cucrcni view of past history turns ouU on analyss, 
to be portly a raudinif, into the past, of present eordiiions which maf 
iliuminsite iht post bul axe quite as likely to obseurc and eonfu* Our 
^iODOf it. 

<//0 ‘he kites! sfc of ihc World's history, whWi, ia ourpeneniiierk, 
is only juM ecasins ‘0 be «he pr«Mnt ape. ihe salieai Tea lute has been tbe 
predominance of the West in tk WnrU. TliK feature lo UK contem* 
porncy landwipu has been reflcctwl in Uk mtxletn W«!% pre«fllalion of 
Ihe World s past history. Modem Wesictii historums hnv« been inclbed 
to make llK WorW’s history eciiire round W«iiun Europe, The carlrcf 
bisiory ©f both Aria und E«ypi uod Eusiern iurope was made to lead up 
to iht mediaeval und modern history of Western Europe. Asia, and 
Africa arc not brouphi buuk on W tire siase, and Oic Afo«r*can» are not 
brouiht OB to !h© suipe, before ik last yeur* of tk fificemh ceniuiy 
of the ChruUan Em, TTjc Ajncftcas are iheo presented m a field for 
colonizallcm by West Europeaus. and Aria and ACriea as fields for 
cspMlaiion by West Europeans. 

(/») Owinp to the temporary predominance of rhe Wesi over ibe res! 
of the World, !her6 hus been a tcodciKy, in lie rest of ik World, lo uU 
over this Wc»iem view of history unerilisOly, tojseilicr witti the dominanl 
Wesicm CvUuaiiofi's other manners and customs. 

(r) TWs conseasus Is a testiawny to the contemporary power and 
prestije of il'C West, bul li Is not evidence tbat the Wesi^entred view of 
History is right. Aciually, tMs view eomiponds with the Ihcic only for 
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tla« yutt 1492—1914, or perhAp^ lnd«ed only for the year^ 1682—1914. 
Tite West^s pre4oiainanc« ia Um World ww not indUputobly eeUblUhcd 
until after the ralsiBi of the second Turicieh siege of Vlennu ; and In 1914 
this Western ascendancy suftcml the first of the blom Utai have now 
sUeiiered it. 

(vf) Down to the close of (he fiReetith century, Wesierrt Christendom 
was in an outlying position, at one erd of a festoon of dvilizations 
stretching right across the Old World. Japan, at ihc opposite efireoiiiy 
of the fhstoon, was the only other province of Civilisalion that was as 
reatole from (he centre as Western Chiieiendom was till that date. 

(vft) The Inveotion, is the fifleenih century, of the oeeaD'g^og modem 
Western s^Uiig*rhip made Western Europe suddenly become iho ceotie 
of the World, Irutcad of continuing to be one of the Old World’s two 
deAd*ends. The new type of aaitiog^hip gave Its Western Inventors the 
coremand of Iha Ocean, and this gave them access, by sea, to the domaiits 
of all (he other living eiviliaaiions. 

(n/0 But this map of Ihc World, with Western Europe as the World's 
centre, has been short-lived. The invention of railways in the ninetcenili 
century, and of aeroplanes in the iwenileih century, has been brining the 
map back to iis normal shape, In whicii ilieo^ire is, not Western Europe, 
but South-West Asia and Egypt. 

The mediaeval Wesiem rruip of the World, in which the centre of ibe 
World MS taken to be Jerusalem, was much nenrer to the normal than 
(he modem Western nwp, In which the centre Jiad bcuo taken to be, first 
Weatem Europe, and then tJie Atlantic Oecan. 

biiice the French and Brlicsli conquests In India in ti«e eigiilcoth 
eeotury, Egypt and South-west Asia hAW been progreeMvcly recovering 
tiieir historic cemral position (o) as tiic region offering the short overland 
or Suez Canal route beiwecn Jndiu and Western Europe, in place of the 
long sea-route round the Cape of Good Hope ; (A) as the bridge beiweeu 
the tvi« areas in whkh (he World’s population Is masaed ; India, Seuih- 
east Asia. Eastern Asia oa ihc one sktc, uikI Europe aad North America 
oa the oiber ; as the World’s largest uoiultausied reservoir of mineral 
oil 

(lx) On a map of tba World in whieb South-west Asia and Egypt 
are the centre, eba civiliaatioas to the cast of Ihc ccatre count for as much 
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as ih« didliucions to the wesi or the centre. And the dviliations of Ihe 
first two geneniiors coont for as much os those or Oie present generaiton. 

E. g. in the Americas, Hisiory Is not blanlc before Ihe arrival of eon* 
cpicrore from Wesiern Europe ni (ho lum of the Aftceoih and sisteonih 
eeniuries of ihe Chrlsifain Era : the pre-Columbian elviliuilons of Mlddk 
America and Peru isU ilieir place in (fstory on an equal fooiini with ihe 
civilUatiojis of the Old World. 
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LiOiiT Fflou THE East 

' Wlien once vt Iiavc brought the hutonn o( ell the civilizaiioris beck 
iBio focu*. Ana have reduced the history of the Wcsicrn Oviliattiofi to iw 
proper position and pp^ortion, w gnin light on the history of ManL'nJ 
which is hidden from us so long as the Western Civiliwtion'* lilsiory is 
Allowed to edipsc all the rea of htstory. 

W on Hie Orlgiiif nf CMlUcifon : 

When, wiiere, and how did Dte kirvd of society that weesH Cirilization 
arise 7 Out Western Cnnlireiioa is o elvilization of the third tencniion. 
so its histery throws no light on the oripn of tlie speeies of whteh it is 
one reprcscnlaiivc. To find light on tWs *e must look to South-west 
Asift and Egypt, and di| tJo^n to the Nentlihie stratum there, The 
footlitlls of the ring of mountains half encircling the plains of' Iraq on 
Ute itorth. cast, and west seem to have been lire region in which sgrieuliure 
was invented and in wh)<^ this new souret of food supp^ made it possible 
for people ro live a sedeniaiy lift, in villages. Wlmt sre the sslkni fbaiura 
that djlftrentiaie Civiliratioji from this prewous Neolithic life 7 Periisps 
three: 0») tl*e cme^nce of lowns, in addition lo villages; (W the 
emergence of a small class not directly engaged in producing food : (c) the 
invention, by this leisured minority, of wriitng, maihciMiks, and astro- 


ff. d.—lit Middk Amcfics, astronomy was atried far, bet wrliiBg 
not very ftr : in Andean Amenea, writing was newr invented : the fna 
Empire kept its adoiinislrative records by means of qulpos (strings of 
different colours with different kinds ond sequences of knots in them). 

fit the Old World, OvIllMiion seems to have been started by Neolithic 
agriculturists redalening the >ungle-«wurop of the Lower Tipis* 
Euphrates basin, and thereby opening up much more fertile agricultural 
land over a much larger ares. From the plains of * Iraq. fhU new way of 
life spread to other tiw basins of the same kind ; to the lower Nile basm 
quickly, to the Indus basin oot quite os soon, to the Yelto* River basin 
deddedly later. About the time when Civiliasiion took root in tbe 
Indus basin, it also took root In a new kind of physical enviroDatem : the 
Aegean archipelago. Here the main stury of comfflunicaiions was not a 
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river, bui was (he m ; end nevigRilon, Insieed et (he conirol of river weim, 
beceme the ma&ier an. 

(rt) Ugltt an ihf OrigiM ikf fUgker Rtt-glMs: 

By ' hiiher tc)i|(onj • \ mean those which pmeni a. lo owr minds, 
loftier vitieft of the rwiure of God or Abwluie Reality, and of Qc4*» 
etiitude lowards and behavior lo, hutnaii beings. 

The ciilef rcpreecnteliws of this hi|lter kind of religion that are alive 
lo-day are Southern Boddhlsm fihc Hinayana). Jainism, Jitdaistn, Zona 
ifianism, Norlhem Buddhiam (the Mahayana), Hinduism, Christianity. 
Islam. 

Other liighcr religions have become exllnct or have been swallowed 
up by oae or other nf the still sorvisdnj Jiiglier relipot>a : e.g. Miibnism 
and Ok worsWps of Cybcle, fsis, and Juppiier Dolichenus we« partly 
exilnguished and («rtly nbeorbed by Christianity. 

The hislety ^our Wcsiero Ccvlliwiion throws no light on the origins 
of the higher religions. Western Europe has not been the cradle of any 
one of them. South-west Asia nnd Jndig have been the two re^oos m 
which the mejority of llte higher religions have made thdf first appearance. 
Within these two rcgiojis, two provinew have been specially fertile In 
bringing higher religions to birth : (e) Syria, In the widest geographical 
MStse of the neme, including cwyiltiog that lies between the Amitautw, 
U»e Mediierronwn, and the Arabien desert, with the Hljaz thrown in ; 
<b) Central Asia, in the wldeei sense of Ihe name, ineludiog the 0*us- 
Jaxanes basin and the Tarim baun, with the Punjab throvm in. 

These two provinces have one algniflcanl ootnmoa characteristic: 
both are' roundabouts ’tic. meeting-places of route that coverage from 
far afield and radiate oul In all directions. Because of this covergeiwe 
of routes. Ornirel Asia and Syria have been ‘melting-pots* in which 
elejneott of population and culture drawn from several different dviliia- 
(ions have met and fused. 

When wc turn from the space-dimenuon to the tioM-dimension. »e 
find that Ihe higher religions have wsen In the iwo Asian ‘ roundabouts ’ 
at limes in which eivjllsaiions ofthe second generatloo have broken down 
af>d diunugrated, ajid ia which Ihey have also collided with each other. 
These brokdowns and catastrophes look the form of wars, revolotions 
strodbes, d^notioos, eviciions, and the Ifitemingling of ‘ dls^aced 
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persons’ in coth^iiions of extreme sulTerin£. Thb has been ifae sodil 
milieu in whkb the hishcc reli|ioi)» have eome to birth. In (he history 
of the We^ein CivUisation. (here has been nodiing like this till the 
houc of war end revolution that be^an in 1914 and lhal U stilleontiouiog 
to-day, 

WO Ugki on ibi CvHitKi beriitVM OiillMhirs In (h« M'Omntk 

0^’^oird Asf ■ 

For 400 years beginning, in ihc nficcnih cemtny of the Chritiiae Era, 
the Ocean was ihc rniin medium of Intercourse betvrcen the domains of 
tbe dinbrent living eivjlizaiions, and the uiling^liip was itie insituineot 
through which the Ocean was lurnad to account. From about ihe 
eifJireenth ceniuiy B. C. to the flfiecnil) ccniury of the Cbrisiian Era, ihe 
part ployed in the following chapler of hisiory bj* llic Ocean was played 
by (he Steppe, and the pari played by the Miling>ship was idayed by the 
horse. 

the Sl^pc is IS kind of dry Ocean, Like the Ocean, it adjoins the 
domains of oil ilie civillraliorK of ihe Old World. Lika ibe Ocean, 
again, ii is 'condneiitx *. Pccpln, tools, aeapons, langtiages, ideas, 
ideals, siyics of art iliat (5iublisl>cd ilrfmselvcs in any rocnor of ihe Stc^ 
rapidly spread lu all other ns of the Sicppc, and i Uence Into the domains 
of a^oining civiliraiiuns. 

Neolithk pottery : Danube lo Kansu 

(lliusitatian»; i lie spread of ’ ibe Animal Style ’ of art over, nnd out of, 
(he Steppe to Ctiiiia in one dircciloii nnd Seursdlnavla In (he other; the 
spreud of tlic Sutmutbn mlliiary rtiuipmnii to Chloa lu one dirceiion 
and to Wiatem Europe In the other). 

The role ofserving at the inn.'nncdiarici between difTTrcnlcivihratiuns, 
which wu* ployed by Western xcanH'A from il>r liftccnih to ihe nincteentb 
ccniury uf iha Giristian Em, was pinyed by llic Eutauan Humud» duriog 
the preceding 300C years und more. 

In Turkey In Ibe nlnctccMwcnlirs, Prudent Musufa KemaJ Atatdik 
was annoyed, and al the same lime siimulaieO, by* the current Wesi-cenircd 
cburi of world hbtory ; so he produced a history of the World centred, 
not on Western Europe, but on the Turks. This view of Hlsiocy was 
derided by Westeneis. yci it wus a true view of the bisiorical facts over a 
period twice as long as the 400 years during which Westera Europe bas in 
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tf uih b«n iJ»e centf« of IW Worid. For d|Kt conwri w—from ihe fourth 
to the (weirOie«nivry oftlic Clinsna(\ Era—rhoTurkii)\*8p«kin| Nomada 
wtn masters of ihe Ewraaian Sicppe, acvd during ilicso «ight centuries they 
really did play i)ie ccniml role In the history of the Old World. In the 
fourth and fifth centuries the Huns, who were the first \vcstw«rd*bre&kjng 
wave of Turkesh-speeking Nomads out of the Steppe, invaded Chiiw, 
India. Persia, arid Europe simultaneously. As recently as the elgliteenUi 
eeniury, Turkitb*S|Making dynasties were still ruling the eentre of ilte Old 
World from India to the Crimea loclusivo and from ihcOKus-Jaaanea 
taala to Algeria ioduuve. 

Moreover, the Turks went neither the first nor the last swann of 
Eurasian Nomads to pUy thisoftiitni role In the history of the OW Work, 
From the cighieenrh caniury B. C. to the fourth century of the Christen 
Era, this role had boon played by iianskrit-speaking and lranian>spoaking 
Nomads who bad spread eastaards as Ihr as the iiocih>west fringes of China, 
Boutiiwards as kr as the Dcocun, and westwards ns far as Syrlo, Anatolia, 
and Ilutigacy. lo the thirteenth century ilie Turks* successors, the 
Mongols, simultaneously invaded Qilna and Burma. Persia and ‘Iraq, 
Ru&iEa and Huo^ry. It was only Ia the scvcrteaith oenlury that the 
Eumiait Nomads were at lust encifcJed by the sedeulary oiwliaatjons, 
when the Ruutuns, advancing .'uMwardA, mode conluct with the Martchws, 
aJvjttdng w»«twurtl, In itic oripnal hokwlund of the Mongols on th© 
border bulwcoi Tnuisbolkel and Manchuria. It was not till ilic elgliteenth 
century that the MuihIius, wielding the whok power of Chine, united 
under ihcir ruk, subdued iIk Mongols' cuusins lire Kulmuuks. It was 
nut till the nliKteenth vcriury that the RuwLtns subdued Ihe last surviving 
iikcpendcnt Turkis)t«spcaking Nomuds: Htc Thrkruona of Transoaspro. 

Thus the liomemcn of iJtc Euruslun steppe have iiad s much longer 
innlags as the protagonists on the stage of history than Ihe scsmicn of 
Western Europe. 

I have now given three illuslractons of the light that is tJirown on 
History by giving AsU he due. I could udd many more, but there Is no 
tine for these wlchut the limits of one lecture, nud I hope my three illus* 
traiions arc enough to make my point. Tlte p«nf is tt simple os It Is 
Imponaat: ihe value of Orieital history for histormns. 



MUSUM POUnCAL CONS^OV&NF^ IN )NDO<PAKlSTAN 
Slody and its Protlcfltf) 
dy Dr. 2afitr tJ Islam 

The ans'ver lo the ^uesiiot) whether a tludy oS ihc rise (and (Kwih 
oT polilicai conselousnea in a given conununity falls under Ihe general 
scope of histories] sicnJics is ch^ndent upon tl« conception and deJInJiion 
of the historical diseiptiive. If Instory is defined in norrow Ifmib to cone* 
slder Only the political and ntiliiary exploits of sovereign state^-Mcsuse 
of the underlying assumption that Slate plays a preponderant role ia the 
life of a people—or the deeds and iriisdeeds of roen who nin and udnti* 
luster states In sudi u manner U)at they are idenilllahlc with then, the 
study of a eonoiuitfiy'ai poliljcul consclovsiKss is ovdMed frojn tlie 
entecory of h istory. On the other Itand, a more comprehensive definliion 
of history has dewloftcd aod since the odvciil of the present ecotury 
MsiorUns have lAcrcasingly allowed ihdr parusunshlp to tliis view ui)d« 
which lirstory ’ terhis to umbniw life in ihu entirely of its uspcci* and Is 
viewed us the syatennuic noirulion of all llul iws happened In die past 
uf man In Ins soeiaJ, vullund, poiliRul, fuiigioiis and econosuc Itfu. This 
eitiiude towards hjsiorie>il rceonsitiuiion uims ot *culiDra)' as diatincl 
from * poljiical ' lilstury and vtiabliaties facts on u dlftoeat plane, li is 
lo this seose that Ihv study could be vlassiCcd a> u le|iimutc histuftoil 
study. ' 

The queaiion of legitimacy m^y be particularized by refleding on the 
pWisihlity of u dlflerenijaiion between tiie poMitcaJ consciousness of a 
community und Us politics. I udher, were that dislinclion permissible, 
would it be correct to tkiiote ilie aeiislika of the IndoPukiiian Muibos 
in the last century or vo os * polities’ ? in ihe Western world politics is 
understood to mean os orguoized social nciiviiy within Uie fiumewoik 
of a democrjcy with a view to capcvriag or muiotaining poiitieal power 
exploitiog certain recognized techniques of a mass coninci b a defined 
tegul manner. Such a concept is irrulesunt lo the Urtiish rule in ibe sub¬ 
continent which prescots as entirely diiTurent siluaticn, lhai of gnidually 
displacing u foreign political authority through incuns uni ^generally 
considervd jllvgul by that luilioniy-in fact ilic auihuitiy abuUvd ic 
ihiougli a licsl of direct and hihkpU uiudiu. U nay be pUiicudeueui 
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to Hicgesi, nevertheless il is immcjisety signillcanl, chei regulai party 
eihfo which 6Ui the ereoa of polities in Western democracies, is a concept 
not applicable to Indian politics, Muslim or Non*MusLm, viewed 
severaliy or znulually, during the fateful years of British Rule Id the 
subcontioeoL 

Ir) this study ptiitical consciousness denoica tltc reals of the mind, 
(he Held of ideas in citaimdisiincilori lo ihe ftelJ of political aciiviiies 
which constitutes * politics *. The disditetion belween the mental and Ibe 
practical is not always easy to m^otuin, much less lo explain, because 
of the inlrkete and corapiea nvogting of huiunn thouglii otKl action. It 
should, however, be noted that political consciousness isnoi the same thing 
as poJiticait ihougt^t because the latter suggests a coherent system of 
political ideal, synthetically cntcgraicil logciher, with (he purpose of 
Kitsulaling or enervating the plsenomcrton cfrcnching common agreement 
in an Indepcndcni polity ; white the former Is inkcn to denote the Initial 
siinings which make a cumrounity aware of it>. condition and status in a 
general polidcul s^nup usually involving pulitlcul servitude. The bistery 
of politjcal cojiscIoustscs is then «t study unJ ihc iwocess of communal 
adfrcullaiioti, a process which has iis discoverers, vaponenis and policy* 
makers, JO other words, iisleaders, but no polnical ihlttkcoitt the generally 
accepted comtotailou. 

The techtui|uc of historical pcrlodiiation wlien upi^Ml to ibe ciunula* 
tive Mu&Um thinking uitd actlvily rls^iis the udjustment lu or displucw 
ruent of British domitutux or tiw domestic peril, also illustrates tlic vaiMI 
ity <3f ilw diJbruutuLon between poliftAl cunvciuuuicas and poJIt ics. The 
dividiugliitc is ihc yu'ar ISKM A. D. tit.' yvnr of the so culled 'command 
pcifurmancc ’ of (he KJiao Dupulddoji Ibtmlu} and tlw yvur of (lie 
foumlHiion of the All*2ndia Mudim League. Thu period before I90d is 
the Period of ‘ poliilcul convciousncM, its ri»c and dcvdoiuucni, aod ibe 
ycufs 190^1947 the pci iod of Muslin ‘ Politics L 

The only valid objcciiun lo this periodirudon Is the foundation of (he 
Control Nadonid Muhammadan Association, (Culcuita) lb7g, Ameer 
Alf, llie United Falriodc A&ioclutjon (I»I8, Sir Syed Ahmed] and the 
Muhammadan AnglO'Oricnlal Defence Assoviudott of Upper India (Sir 
Syed Alunad, I8P^]. An analyticul sludy of ihese ihruc polliicsi associa¬ 
tions reveals (hat they were more getmenc to the realm of Muslim polidcal 
consciousness. Undoubtedly they attempted to organized the disinteg* 
rated Muslim commuoity on a cgmsicn political platform. However, 
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i( i» not difficuli (n see, v$pcciully i rv reirospeci, tltat they senvJ ojiI; os the 
fore^unnen ot a politicilly active all*lndiA organimion. Even with the 
belt inleniinns nr ilicir founders (hey vere academic in Ibeir no lure. 
Thci'f fnundAiion waiCQctiijal.8» ti vere but thtit sisnificsnce ha« mostly 
in Ihc flelit of ideal for their political activity wu negllsible. 

Muslim poliiival eo'i’t.tu<n.*«s i* na( synonymous will the seir>€On* 
«c(mj«ne« of the corntTuinity. The ivro arc distinct, one being the resnU 
of theothcr. From the Uth in the iSih Century wben Muslims fulled a 
ssbatanital pen inn nf In Jin efTWIv.ly they were a diviingutshed com* 
ntunlTy, poliiicfilly. culturally And sodaKy. The deOniicnm of iltdr 
fciigioru the use of din^ii elauical languages. (Penlan and Amble). 
Ibe developincnt of a dil^rcnt contmen Inugiugn {Utdo)> ibe esclasive 
adminbitnuktn of their civil, religious aud ctimiiud laws, (he periodical 
Modus of Muslims nt noiflitdeaiH origin into ladia, lire social and 
cultural cKr.mitcnienl and onlupoftism hctweci the conquerurt and the 
conqucml and llic fiilarc or »uh).'ci appji&thiliiy of an ecleijcnl religion 
like (he Dln<>Flahi. were, amongst oihcrr, «nine uf the forces al work 
enumerated hy schol.tr*. (Prof. C II. PUlllr''). S. M. ikeam. Dr. Tara 
Chand, Prof. T. 0. P. Spear: Feftiuhar; Murray Tltu*, etc.) which 
helped them main tl>dr idcniity urJ u'ir><oiiS(ioubtica&. Poliiical con- 
iclouinesr, in «o far os li was lha by-produci of ihis sclf-corsdousncis or 
io olher words In its cxprossioti of Muslim sc|Riiuiion in the Lte lnd<w 
Pniblan politics is, on the other hand, a ouitc recent pracete. 

This leads to the qunl ion ; how old is pol ilicai coosciousitess amonpi 
the Musliras of the iub-«ominent 7 Is ii correct to auume that iu 
syiopioms appeared after (he return of Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan from 
England when he huuelied his * TahuSul«AkbUiq ’ 7 

A Kody of Muslim political cometuusness raiybemadeiolutwo 
f*ases: Under the Bfiiialt and ihc prc-Briiish. Though it mny be 
generally assumed thai the Muslim nwarcn«» of the Communiiy's the 
political deterioration arose and destinred under the British bw during 
the last few years Muslims of ih« svbconiincnt have emphasised upon ill 
Pre-British phase. The historical retfarehe of schotois i>ke Khaliq 
Ahmad Hizami, Mr. S, M. Ikram, Dr. Muhmood HussAiti, Dr. Fa?l 
Ahmed and Mr. Chulam Rasul Mchr; the cnOiMiasilc wriiings of 
pecaons like ihe laic Mnulano ObalAsIbh Sindhi. Professor Mubammad 
Sarwar and Syed Muhamnvid Mian, and the cdebraiion In iM fonie# 
of die Tipa SulUn Day and the Ismail Shahid Day in Lahore and oth« 
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placsi, 1 )»« ull drawn the snidcnt's aucnlion \o Ihc prc-DriUsh phase from 
1707 ta I Wl A. D. (T''* pre*Britiah is used here as enveloms fliose 
ar«! which had not passed under the direct and elRctive rule erf the 
British^. Its study is undoubtedly of permount import!nee not only 
because of the ramiftcations and repercussions it had on certain move* 
menu In British India, like the Fniit and the Wahabi, or because the 
momentum it released had fot reacJiing elfteu in povidiftg Impetus to 
ceruici rell|»tM Instilulions like the Deoband ot in dcvtioi»n| aecu like 
the Ahli'Hadith and the Ahli-Qurt" « providing a set of fioncepu to 
the Kll^l>oUri«l i*odics like the Nadwa and the Jamiawi-Uiemai 
Hind, but abo because of the inherent chanctclstlcs It evinces (eg. Musllnt 
political regcnefatloci. rellgLooe purlionlsm. doctrinal interpceiahon and 
the general reviialiaalion of theoIogBal tUscipline, cK.) ore mpldly drawing 
the Muslim sebolus of the subcontinent in a gefieml and of Pakistan in 
parttcular. 

LlTtie serious arromnl hns been made to tnke eogiumnce of the tlse 
and gfowrli of Muslim poljiical consciousness under the Bririslt Ruk. 
In general surveys of the British Rato in Ifu^. skew reffrenccs are made 
It, sonwimes not always ol^cetively. based upon the MgAiAcattce of the 
Aligarh tnowmeni. After the slarutory temunadon of British domina* 
lion in the subcontinent the British studies (Prof. C. H, Phillips, Prof. 
T. 0. P. Sjw. ^ PereivaJ Griffith) have not added much to general 
statements about Aligarh ard Si: Sayyid Ahmnd. The historic contri- 
budon whW» Sir Snyyid Ahmad aiHi the Aligarh leadership made to the 
rise of Muslim political eomotousnon cannot be under estimated but It 
should be loncmbered that the Aligarh moveciwW is not the end of all this 
Rudy There were often forces and feclors at work, of which mofe, 
preewrly. Here the general notions which pievajt obout this movement 
may be noted if in order to register their fallacy only. 

First is the general statement about Sir Sayyid Alimad Khan’s 
oppodtionie the Congress Used upon his two famous speeches at Lucknow 
{1 Tfii December, 18g7) and Meerut (16th March. IM«). I n this SMiement, 
Sir Sayyid Ahmad a|>pcafs as the spokesman of MusUm India and the 
Muslim opposition to the Congrew seems only to hnve been vowed and 
propagated by him. The possiWIIty of cippodtion by other Muslims Is 
excluded. It is true Aat Sir Syed Alunad opposed the Indinn National 
Congress (which was ndther Indian nor National nor a Congreas at that 
time) vehemently arid his attitude moulded Muslim PolrHcal opinion to a 
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lari^ c^ttcnt, bu( tlicr; wjh u sliuulinricoii^a jnd 'p^nl.nicitus iTipoairiuA 
to che ConfifM from various other Muslim Aliens iii din'eraii {satis of 
the coiustry. Moreovu despite the inHuence in the Nurih*Wcst f rovince 
end the Punjab Alijarh Jod not yet acquired on arMndia erinractcr, 
(U heesme so only in the first deeude of the 20ih Century). Oppoaitien 
to the eonireu frora areas ouciidc the oilr^i of AMsath wus as aefulne 
and Nfrmentaiive os the opposed body uself. The refuss loTthe .Muhom- 
mad AawKjatjon* at Calcaita and Madras to accejx the invUutioa 
of the Cop$r«et (tr partkipntion in its ddlbcrations and the fetweal 
critical tone of the MusJim dcIc^Ks to its enriier aciHons reveal that 
Muslim of^sosjlinn was more widespreod nnd a/tknilJte than the lencfal 
statement that ji stoned wjih Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan. To fivecartettcy 
to such a Aolion is like mittakini a part fur ilio whole. 

Secondly the sintomeni rhni Sit Sayykl Ahmad never looked beyond 
sdfioventmeiit tinder British pr«>teetlnn. TIUs bt like piutlni the cart 
before the Jiorsc. Sir Soyyid, des^dte Ids genuine, maiuricy nad prudent 
political outbek wat not in a podrion to think td sclf-iosernmcnt. The 
DritUli intention rognrrlinB India's (iliimate political tlestlny had no< been 
formed yet, theytook rwo to ihrce decatics todvolveand to be cnunclaied ; 
the contemporary noffMuslim demands did nor refer to ulfinveniineni 
and Sir Snyyid Ahnvut, personally convinced <<t Ihe b?cssin(R of the 
Rritish rc^me more than nny other Muslim leader of the same period* 
looked al tho British rule ns pemvaent .mid clernni. There js lurdly 
arty retbeenee In lajs private or publle urtercoccs which mi|ht suhsianiiaie 
the viewpoint that this ^rsii Muslim leodcr unUsa^t the ulimnic setf* 
government of Che subconiitvent, 

Tho third notion has rceenriy been ra*stated in tlu « words; " In his 
(Sir SayyklSt) whole Attitude was intplicit the coneepr of Pakistan, It 
only needed rl>c prospect* of British withdrawal, something which In hh 
day sHII seemed remnt, to bring to the surface.*’ ff. C>. P. Spear ; India 
Pakisan and iho West. I95S ed. p, 19(9). £alrier. sioiilar ei snte- 
ments have been mtidc in PaJiitrAn,,..at the pjkieran Political Science 
Conference. Lahore, 195D ; by Dr. Abdul Hamkl in An peopubllshcd 
docromi rheds (Sir Sayyid Ahmad And the gene<)i« of Muslim politknT. 
.«epiiratiMn-Pan>ih University. I9sy), and ui sumo pubitc recetjngt (r.y) 
Mauivi SalAhuddiii Ahmad. Laliurc, l«55'. This noiioti, iherefore, 
requires an examinanon. 

If by separation Is rneunt the uflinaw sclfdeternuaaiion of the 
Mu^m nahon und its Inhereni right to organise iiself into an iculepexlent 
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Muslim MAic, then such .in (<Ia> never stuck ^ir SuyyitJ Ahnud Khfin, 
A glance at Ihc omtempnrary polUnail Altitude in ilie West iiunifcsts 
that (he idea of seir-iietermiculjnn came to be accepted a« a genera (practice 
at a later date in Europe nnci elsewhere. Sir $.*1)71(1. being a borrower 
and irantplnuiur of the ideas and insrituilons of rite West conkl not have 
ihe pfccuTVir of such an idea. Moreover, a close <n*dy ilio census 
figsiren at the areas ediich now comprise Pakistan denonstrAtes that the 
Aliprh lender could not have thought in tonns rcrriiorial and lutionai 
separation, 

Tf, on the other hand, scp.'imtion is t.aken to imply the rundaincnr.il 
differences in relifinn, culture. * orthopmtyetc., then indeed Sir Sayyid 
wasachampion orsepnniism. Hut in that ease any Muslim, Tot no otlicr 
reason than being a Muslim notwirtisinndiiig ro wtuti section or denornU 
nation he belonged, was essentiafly a sopnmtisc. 

One should not fail lo csHishler that the genesis of o pniirlca] sepAto* 
tism aiming at or loKUng to a terriotonal or nntiorial nuy 

Only be discovered in a cnoniry where ihe wit/lung of the Western poUtkaJ 
instiiuiions hu tiken ithtts. So long us die demo^atk system did not 
opemle in the suhronKnent the creed of separallon couH not have bean 
dissemin.'ited. liHUrect ekoions wvm iiuroducad uAikr Ihe Itl02 Act, 
while iho constituinnal ac^jurtmonis in I90d did not Amount to ' respotw 
tible govcrnmeiil Sir Suyyid Ahmad died in 189S A. D. 

It is granied that SirSsyyid Ahnad was a piougonltl of Urdu, was 
apposed to the Muslim pariicipuiion in (he Congress and was raspoesible 
for expeHmenlAtion in the foundation of separate nnd eaclustve Muslim 
poliucal orgnnizAtk'ns. Que these iiistoncvs sie ctemenis germnnee to (he 
study of Muslim poliitcol eonsciousiess and not suflkkni lo conclude 
tbai he tjionghi in terios of n separAte homeland for the Muslims of the 
subcontinent. 

There are eertntn odiei iru^necpiiotis About the Aligarh movecoeni 
and its chief exponent. They, however, need not dctiln us. To enutna' 
rate some of them : 

<})Sir Sayyid Ahmnd opposed the Congress under the baneful 
Influence ^ (lie English staff of (lie M. A. 0. Collcfie (Origin* 
Congrosslte). 

(2] Al)]^ proved a barrier to ihc real progress of the,Muslin 
communily. The Mussolmans oflndla would haw been much 
batter wiilioirt $ir Sayyid Ahmad (Origin : Orthodox Muslims). 
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(3) Sir Sayyid's religioiis ideas formed a * Movuneni in fkveur of 
contempotAiy Snlish culture* (Ori$in'Onent&!i&i}. 

(4) The Aligarh movemeni was prom(Hed anti ptomoied by ihc 
coaservBiive Hritisltm, in order to work rhcimperUiisiK designs 
of * Divide ct impcrti. (Ongtn'CongresaM). 

(5) Aligarl) only succ.'dcd to |'ro(li<e a cbss of MusJims Loyalists 
(Origin : Muslim * iu>ioiiuliMs*|. 

A study ufihe Mussalmcns of India in llK I9lh and 20ih eenluries 
nssumes Uie shape of a triangle, 1l;« oihcr luo sides ate iion«Mus]jn«, 
especially the HinLiu», and Ibe British Goverrunenl and pubUc. The 
Icjnents which may bi shown lo study Mti>lim eonsciousoess hive there* 
fore to be divided into two ntain divisions, rectors which display Ihe 
Muslini position the non*Mua)in)s and those whkb reveal the 

Muslim stand point r<rgiu^in| die altiludc towards the roiuuivUonal 
developnwiits In llic subcontinent aitd the Rriiish public opinion in Eng* 
Uind. In oilier woiiL tl(v study !• the uonHuuiKc uf the two uibuluiics, 
Muslim non>Muslim rcljiion^ and the gradual evolution of iliv Anglo* 
Muslim e^uuiion. 

The former. iu}:vn cl ivuoKs^h}, vouhi bo dusMiiud into three 
uuujt OAieg^'iivs: Hindu*Musljm, SiUi*Mus]im und ilw Christiu* 
Muslim reluiioiu «]iidt tindery eiii u indieal clianfe wiOi the advent of the 
Britisli* I he newly dualuplng ivlnin>iivliif% demand research into its 
rcligiouA. social, economic und itoliiical aspeuls. Siariing in Bengal <') 

17S7 A. D. lltc Ufvu of liiis study widens with the gradual obMirpilon of 
other puns of the svbooniijicnl into ibc British Empire. Despite the 
luck ot Nystcmuiic studies into tMs field two convepis have gained currency. 
Fitv that ili: MiaduvMusliin ct|iutti^>n before ilw udvimt uf British nj 
was one of reid puicncrsliip. tiiuty und cvrdulMy and ilut ihc British, 
conscious Ilf liwir numaical mfuikyity und eager to gain the giuodwill 
or at least the i nijdkd convent c f tlie nt^fiaiity uf Utu guverned, dclibntcly 
proruuUd u policy of IXvldc und Kulc. This CkMicept is so potent and 
convenient and lb proiugt;nisis nwstly profcasiiniul politicians and non* 
profvMoikii lii'ie^an., luve Jud po|iikLu ;iei:cptiinee. It has csatped 
serious study. TIk oilier eoncept Is unu which has agitated the Fskisiani 
inUllcciuaJs for quite n fuw years nuw, /A.and Ang(o-HiBducon%plracy 
a^nsl ihe Muslims. This may be regarded as both the oSWial and the 
fashionable vienpuint. ’Clive*k victory of ?laswy in 1757 which iran> 
(hrred the poUikal coouol of Beogtd luio ibe Umds of tbe E. 1. Co. and 
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m tbc province on ihc road lo economic ruin, aleo cletified Brlriah policy 
ia Indio. The conn^rtcy tlat led lo ihe deftat and dclhrorcment or 
artjucMauJt btoughi ihe Entfish nnd ihc Hifidu togeihcr. This Hindu- 
Bfiiish aldance ajainst ihe prevailing Mwlim rule waa ndiKer awdcnial 

iwr slwjrt-lived.From Oive fo Mountbaiicn we can trace ihe cleat 

slroiin of pfo-Hindu and aru-NfuBlien policji of ilw Bhliali m India. 
This policy uliinuiely became reeponslbk for the economic, intelloccual 
and polUical ruin of ihe Indian Muslims who, for over sever liundied 
jcara, bad provided ibc inielleciual economic and poliual leadership In 
IhJs subcsnii wnt." ’ Hi>iOT> of the FrecUorn Movemeni, Virf. 1W5,39?). 
The rashionaMc view has been expressed by Mr. A. Asia In bis ' Wscovery 
of Pakistan' in whkh U»e disasiruus consequences of the ' pajiajiism ’ of 
Aktar, the iiboriiwiiiiempi of Aur.«ngzcb to re-csiublish Islamic orthodox 
values, mode of life and thouglil and ibc Anglo-BnUiamic conspiracy 
ag;>iiwc Ihc Muslims, has been lold in angry, sometimes virtupeftlive 
(liciicn. Si>pplemcniift| this concept is the notion of the wUlbl elierepl 
of Ihc British aod the Hindus to distort the History of Muslim rule ui 
India i»nd the * History of India a» lold its own hisiorians’ hu* been 
sfccially uttusied on that score (Muhammad Tufall, Dr. I. 0- Qunaljl 
jn his Pfcsideniiol Addrew, Hhiory ConfcrciMC, Lahore, 1952). Tlieijtesi 
outburst of tids vicwpoiiil in rnkiston (with purllol oflkial sanciion) 
was the branding of the ©vents of 1957 A. L>. as Uie flm War of lade- 
pcndcncc. A number of popular essuys and a few book* were published 
lu popuUtizv and esiaWhh this aliiludc. Historical siudica have so far 
not been aclMinced to u stage where a judgmaii un the vtsMJtiy ur otbcrwise 
of these general usscriiuns coukl be passed with any degree of confidence. 
<Jne irsiy venture lo point out ibat thb uspcvi of InJoPuk history nwuics 
the serious n*»earch worker. 

TJie factors which eon<iiiuto HinUu-Muslim relations are broadly 
categorized as fullowt: Htndu-Muslim riots (a sociulogteil study has 
recently been made in the University of Pennsylvania, no study by aoy 
scholar from the subcontinent); edueailooa] and economic rivalry for the 
grasp of ofBctaJ pntrona^ (Dr. A. R. MalKk has produced a monograph 
based upon a siudy of the years 1813—lb5f in ilic Bengal Prcsidoocy) 
Religious eootrovtrsy, i.e, Islam hs. Hindus and the Vice vctm. The 
cooiroversy started In the xuveniecs with the inception of the Arya 
SaruaJ and had for reaching repercussions on the rdatiors of llic com¬ 
munities. (In Ihe second und ihiivi decade of the prcseni ccuiury the 
ofTensivc of the SbuddJii orwl Sangatlao lUuvcnKUU and In the shape 
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of theTansim and (he Tabligh froin ihe Mutiin ilde). ihc langoage cos* 
tfQveny. consiiluiioml and polUicd competiiion aurtini vixtk Ihe forma* 
tioQ of the Indian National Con|reu and culminating in l)u auMsfol 
demand Tor Pakiuan ; (he Hindu miliiant naOonaliun Bankum Chander 
ChelMiji. Lokmany Tilak) : the partition of Bengal agiUklon ; vtrioiia 
ettampu at evolving a HlndU'Muslim modu»*Vivc(Mli rtom (he Allahabad 
Vniiy ConTereoce (I9l 0 to the breakdovm of die Jlnnab'Candhi negotia* 
factors or facts oribisvival rcUdonshlp. a urutiny of wbleh 
would throw a flood of light on Uie study of (he hiuslim Polilical co> 
sciousoeu. 

lha rise of Sikhism under the MoghaJ Emperors aad the auaiomeot 
of political power by the Sikhs in iha I9U) Century baveaitcwcted sobolars. 
MacauUSk, Han Raro Gupta, etc. The Ahtoadiya-Sikh religious coairo* 
vetUy, the Sikh Muslin riots and die and'Muslire ailitude of the Sikh 
poUtioiI organizatioos, though of rrceni origin and operaiive in (he Punjab 
only, are somo channels into «4ikh research could be directed fruitfuliy. 

The religious coatroversy between tbe Muslints tixl the Chrisiiari 
misstonarics Is, again, of paramount imponanoe. It attracied even (he 
Aligarh hadersbip. Sir Sayyid wroto againa Sir WUham Muir, Hall 
against Bevd. Imadud Dir, ShibU and bis D«r*ui<Mus»nifln againil a 
host of Cbrislian writers who attacked the dociriacsand bdieft of Muslima 
and the personal life of (he Holy Prophet. The name of MtoJin wrlws 
who defbnded Islam and were respousibk for produting the Muslim 
apologeiis are a kgloa-Moulvi Mansur, Dr. Waiir Khan, Moulvi Hidayal 
Resd and olbers. Amongst (he missjonarica, both the Angflcao and ibe 
Presbyterian wrote e^iously—Revd. Pfander. C. W Tbakurdas, Revd, 
Porman to mention only three from the Pun>ab. 

The religious and non-religiws controversies coniributed to (he ri« 
aud growih ©f hluslin polilical convdeiisnass. Being a compact com* 
ffluniiy gilW with strong rcljgious susccplibiliiics, (be Mutisms pulled 
theuselvCb logeihet and ihdr kadnslup suppressed (he lendeoey of 
joitlBg a commoo poUltail pUitom in co-operatjon with ibe Indian 
Peoples. 

Between 185? lo 1947 the MusUms were divided amongst themsalves 
regarding the acwpiance of or coopcraiioo with British rule. Tba 
Ali^h ls*dcTs esteoded a land of friendstup but an important smtioo 
of lie coramunliy, (he Mujabcedeens (known as WaJiaWs in geoaral) 
refused to acc^l tbe poUueal change, Ompiia the aueeimvc Wahabi 
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Trials and oiber rtjrcssiw racdsures ihc antC'Britisti feeling, were never 
comptctel^ uprooicd. U found refuge in the orthodox religious semi* 
uarka like the MMUti»ad*Deobeiid, SuharsApur. The Mudrassa derived 
its ispiruiion from Shall Walivllah BAd his family as did the Scnuo&ry of 
Syed Hetir Hussein In t>elhi. MouIaab Abul Qsshn. Mehmudul Hesan 
end OMdultBh Sindh! wre m great fflouldm of Muslim publle opinion 
«s were the MauJavia of ibc Faiangi Mohel at Lucknow—specially 
hfaul&fia Abdvl Bari. 

The evolution of public opinion in Britain towards the Musaalroans 
o( India is another vital factor for sludy. Wrilingi in ibe British Press, 
ihe views of Uw ntetabers i^ Parllaiaent, the auiiude of (ho Sccrcsaris of 
State were sJsvaya watched by the Muslim leadership whidi was sensitive 
on this point, end studied it if only to formubtc iis policies. Mr. K. K. 
Asia has studied the reaction of the British Press lowards the PakisUn 
MovetnenC from 1940 to IM? at the University of Manchester but this 
Held has asorc exteiuive poteotinUiles. 

Rise and developnicot of puiiticBl consciousness inuy also bo gleaned 
from Urdu Uieralurc und Iiistociography. Tlic political poetry of 
Moroin, Ohalib, Hall, Akbar ALUihaUidi, SJilbli Nomani, Maulana Zafar 
All Khan and Dr. Muhamoiud Icjbul: ibe novels of Dr. Maulavi Naair 
Ahmad Khan, the historical ftetion of Abdul Rilim Sluirorand Muhammad 
All Tabib and odicn, and Ibe Urdu hUtoriograpIty of Sir Sayyid, Maulvl 
ZakauUab Hall, Sbibll and his Academy arc the ssost importance is this 
approach to tbe subject 

Anolber sigoiScant factor is the concent of the Muslims of India 
for their brothren oulsidc the subcontinent in Egypt, Iran, Afghanisian 
and espcdalty Turkey, Veneration of the Turkisli KhUafot is elmosc 
co-existent with tl>e rise of British power in tndui. It assumed political 
form from 1 855 onwards and did not die out immed inlely with the abolhioD 
ofKhiialkTin 1924. 

Attempts have been made to study ihe tubjrcf from another angle 
by study hisiory of Muslim political organisalions especially Ihe Muslim 
League, There arc the partisan wniings of Muhammad Kentao, Marhar 
Ansnrc, Ak±tar Hussam, Humayun Knbir and Prof. Cantvcl Smith. 
Two research studies liave been conducted outside Pakistan. Dr. Lai 
Bahadur's doctoral disscriaiion on die Muslim League is a cursory com- 
pilaiion negketing most of the source mutcriul avjilublu. Dr. William 
Metz (Penasylvaab) has not so fkr published bis work on the League. 
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Caplain M. Yusuf Abhas (P. M. A.) Iw rcccnily iiiujcrilben to nploro 
ihe iiUlory of Muslim hcMJict olhec Ilian the Mu>lim Uague, 

This appraarii to iIm: subjixt has been iu advantage and Mmiiailons. fi 
usually aims al compiling ibe •unimuries of ihe pfoeceding of Ifae annual 
sessions but In doing so it provides good seeondary indications to a more 
arabiiious worker. 

It is custonvuT to cinsdfy hlMoncnl iruioriitls into contecniwra/y/ 
luimary and non-contcmponiry/>ccoiidafy sources. la this study, 
however, a more direct motliod oT cbssUvMion U dkaied by the naiiife of 
aources. 

Fu^ are the midngs of the various leaden who wore the founders of 
cenaia moveaeus and anitodes. Aligarh, MadwaNul'Ukma, Orthodox 
Theolo^l (Deoband/Fanngi Mahal) MosJIm heagae. Klulafat. 
Jainiatml*Ulema*i'Hiad and minor religious and imUtical movements 
have all expressed (bemedvos through tiieir oiajor exponent With the 
expeeiian of the Muslim League all otiur Muslim reUgk-i>oll(kal mov^ 
ments evince a deep conviouuiess of (heir historical aigniSanct by 
lecotding and publishing i 1 ic writings, 'Speeches and leccuros of their 
exp oneiUs. Access to the private papers of the prominent pcnonabiies 
is rather diflWult, ovon certain biographers have not been allowed to look 
nt then^tho mostrecentinstaneB was tliat of Hector boliiho. The private 
papers of the peKonalilles of the Aligarh arvd Kbiki^t ntovements have 
been mostly pubLahed. Hieee of the former have been exploited to a 
considerable degree by some of the Urdu writers (Muhammad Tufv! and 
5, M. Iknra). The reet and they farm tbe bsl, are still to be traced 
and made acc ea nble. 

Secondly, the writings on t]ie leaders and rho movemenia. Mostly 
in Urdu, they are contempurary and noA-ooutenporary, coaimeodatojy 
and condemendatory. 

Thirdly, (he proceedings of the Muslim organizations bko the Mu* 
hammadan Anglo-Oriental Cduoatlonol ConTerotKC. the Muslun league. 
The Khalifat, otc. U is a real ptoblvn to And the proccediogs of the All 
India Muslim League foe the years 1906^1919 and for some old yws 

later. 

The paueiiy of autobiographical naterlalsor Btamoirs is conspicuoua. 
Perhaps tbe only three works in English are those of Syed Ameer All, 
Maulana Muhammad Ab and the Late Aga Khan. 1 have penoaally 
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tried to indwt wrae of rtw elderly poliiicisns of Pakistan to writ* ih«u 
without any suoccg. It may be hoped riiat some of the&e 
genileiDen would now avail their Iciaurc to recollect aod pen ihdr pobikaJ 
acrivititt. Under the oireumstanecs recourse has to be made to the loter* 
view method. 

The other soorcee arc the newsp^)CTS» journals and periodjcals. 
published and unpublished oOldal documents and the porliamcniary 
papers, 

ReferoKtt nay also bo made to the Bibilographical works already 
published. They are as follows 

(1) A Ghani: Pakistan^ A Sokci Biblco^phy. Uhore. 1 ^51, 

(2) Muinuddiu Ahmad: A Bibliographical Introduction to 
Mod«n islasuc Developmeneo In iniUa and Pakiatno) an un* 
published M. A. Thesis for McGill University. 1955. 

(3) Governnwnt and Politics of India and Pakistan 155^195$ 
a bibliography of tho works In the Western languages. (In* 
Biitute of Asiatic Studies Uniwarty of California. Cal 
1956). 

(4) North (R) LiietatQxa of the K, W, Frontier of India. A Soket 
BitUiograpby. Peahawar. 1944. 

(5) Kh. Nur : Iqbal: A bibliography Lahore, 1955. 

Ghani’s work has a very brief historical section and is practically 

laafcss. Hie Comprehensive CaLLfornia bibliography Usta less thanooe 
hundred and fifty works relavani to tbs study. 

In the eM, 1 suggest the uodanaklng of the following studies 

A. Sfbllotraphfcol : 

(1) A comprehensive Mbliograpby of tho 'available source Bia> 
teriale, 

(2) Scfeodon of important dociunenls pertaining to the hrsto^ 
of the Muasalcnans of (ndo*?akisiao in the l9Ui and 20(h 
Centuries. 

£. DiaerlMofiCf): 

MA. or Ph.D, Diesertetions could be produced on the followiog 
eubjeeis 

(1) History of the Muslloi*Aftglo Samnj Cootroverri', 
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(2) Hiswry of the MusIlm CIwWien Conlroversy-wplc <Mviilbkhy 
em end time. 

(3) M«8lim sectarian Coatrowsiee in Modem India (SMa 
Sunni; Ahnuddiya Orthodo*. WaVuibl non*Wahabl. etc.). 

(0) History of the Saflsric Orders «Uh reihrence lo their role in 
(he 19IH ind 20(h.Centery Twlio. 

(5) A Mries of the life ood lines of some of iho most outsiandinj 
MuiUm lenden, 

British Aibiude townrds the Indian Muslins : n Hiuoilesl Aaalysii. 
(Presented te ihe SOAS Seminor on South Aden Hiiiery In March^ 
IW). 
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